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Oh,  my  money!”  Old  Harmon  screamed,  and  he  would 


The  box  had  fallen  between  the  ties 


have  rushed  to  his  death  if  Fred  had  not  held  him.  Gold  and  silver 
coins  flew  broadcast  as  the  train  struck  the  box. 
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FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  RAILROAD  KM 


OB, 


The  Man  Who  Worshipped  Money 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


CHAPTER  I. 

MEETING  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

(  \ 

Fred  Fearnot,  and  Terry  Olcott,  his  chum,  were  back 
in  New  York  City  after  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

As  they  left  the  cars  at  Jersey  City  and  went  aboard 
the  ferry  a.  man  came  up  to  Fred  and  touched  him  on 
the  arm  and  said: 

Just  the  fellow  I  want  to  see.  You  are  Fred  Fearnot, 
and  I  will  wager  that  you  do  not  know  me.” 

Fred  turned  and  looked  at  the  speaker.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  had  really  ever  seen  the  man  before,  in 
truth.  But  there  was  yet  something  familiar  about  him. 

“My  friend,”  he  said,  candidly,  “you  are  right.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  seeing  you  before.” 

The  man  laughed  and  rejoined: 

“  I  do  not  wonder,  for  1  have  changed  quite  a  good  deal 
since  I  left  Fredonia.  Oh,  yes,  I  used  to  live  up  there, 
anrkyou  know  me  well.” 

Fred  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  man  again. 

He  was  tall  and  strongly  built,  with  very  dark  skin 
that  indicated  that  he  had  spent  some  time  in  a  tropical 
climate.  Fred  then  saw  signs  that  were  familiar,  and 
he  gasped: 

“Great  Scott!  It  is  Dan  Williams.  You  went  to 
school  with  Terry  and  me  once.  I  remember  you  well 
now.” 

Williams  looked  well,  and  then  he  shook  hands  with 
Terrv  also.  He  seemed  glad  to  meet  the  two  youths 
from  hi-  home  town,  and  he  said: 

“1  am  (lad  to  see  you,  for  T  want  to  ask  you  many 
question-  about  the  old  home.  You  know  T  have  been 
three  years,  and  jn  that  time  T  have  had  a  checkered 
experience.  1  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  it  if  you 
would  be  interested.” 

“Indu'd  .e  would.”  said  Fred.  “Let  us  be  seated,  and 
v, e  v.il!  Udl  you  all  that  you  wish  to  know  about  Fro- 

doma.” 


Fred  'answered  many  questions  about  Fredonia,  and 
then  Williams  proceeded  to  tell  his  own  experiences. 

“I  have  been  to  Central  America  and  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  I  have  had  exciting  times  in  the  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  being  concerned  in  some  of  the  revolutions 
there.  You  know  that  there  is  a  revolution  everv  few 

V 

weeks  in  that  country.  If  you  are  on  the  right  side  you 
will  get  along,  but  if  not  then  you  must  look  out  for  your¬ 
self.  I  always  happened  to  be  on  the  right  side,  and  that 
is  what  carried  me  through  and  made  a  fortune  for  me. : 
I  am  rich  to-dav,  and  have  come  back  to  America  to 
spend  my  money.  I  am  going  to  spend  it,  too,  for  there 
is  plenty  where  that  came  from.” 

“That  is  interesting,  Dan,”  said  Fred.  “But  I  hope 
that  you  will  use  good  sense  about  spending  it.” 

“You  need  not  fear  for  me,  Fearnot.  I  will  not  spend 
it  in  dissipation.  I  am  not  that  kind.  I  mean  to  use  my 
money  in  righting  the  wrongs  of  poor  and  oppressed 
people.  There  are  enough  of  them  everywhere  in  this 
big  country.”  ■ 

“You  are  right,  Dan.  Your  idea  is  a  worthy  one,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  have  success.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  more  praiseworthy  one.” 

Williams  laughed,  and  then  said : 

“I  am  going  to  right  one  wrong  that  came  to  my  notice, 

and  it  mav  be  that  I  will  bite  off  more  than  I  can  chew. 

% 

This  concerns  the  usury  and  meanness  of  a  man  who  is 
rich,  and  owns  several  railroads.  He  is  called  the  rail¬ 
road  king  out  west,  for  he  has  gotten  control  of  a  number 
of  paying  roads,  and  is  making  money  fast.  1  know  that 
he  cheated  a  widow  and  her  son  out  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  one  deal.  Now  I  am  going  to  make  him 
settle  that,  or  I  will  ruin  him.  .  I  think  that  T  have 
money  enough  to  do  it,  for  if  a  rival  railroad  is  built 
alongside,  he  will  have  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  both  astounded  at  this  announce¬ 
ment. 

They  knew  well  the  man  of  whom  Williams  spoke. 
His  name  was  John  Harmon,  and  he  was  certainly  a  rail¬ 
road  king  in  the  part  of  the  west  where  he  made  resi- 
1  donee. 
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I ’red  also  knew  he  was  one  of  the  meanest  men  a  trip  to  Marvel,  which  was  the  name  of  the  town  where 
in  the  country,  and  that  he  had  created  a ‘monopoly  in  the  railroad  king  held  forth. 


the  carrying  trade  in  the  lumber  region  where  his  biggest 
railroad  was,  and  that  people  were  groaning  under  his 
mean  extortion. 

Nobody  had  ever  dared  to  cope  with  him,  for  he  was 
reputed  to  have  so  much  money  and  heavy  backing  that 
he  could  not  be  overcome,  and  he  was  called  the  railroad 
king.  But  Williams  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would 
bring  him  to  terms,  and  he  was  in  earnest. 

Williams  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  per¬ 
sonalities  that  Fred  and  Terry  had  met  in  many  a  day, 
and  they  talked  with  him  all  the  way  across  the  ferry. 

When  the  New  York  side  was  reached,  Williams  shook 
hands  with  the  two  youths,  and  said : 

"I  will  be  at  the  Waldorf,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  call  upon  me.  I  will  start  for  Wisconsin  in  a  few 
days.  I  shall  then  try  to  make  old  Harmon  pay  the 
widow  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  he  cheated  her  out 
of.  If  he  does  not,  there  will  be  a  war  that  will  only  end 
in  one  or  the  other  of  us  going  under.  If  I  am  worsted, 
1  can  go  back  to  the  country  where  I  made  my  fortune, 
and  build  up  another.  If  he  loses,  it  will  mean  much  to 
him,  as  he  is  an  older  man.” 

1  have  heard  about  Harmon,  and  I  know  that  he  is  a 
man  who  really  worships  money.  He  makes  a  god  of 
Mammon.5'* 

“  Indeed  he  does.  It  is  shameful  for  him  to  cheat  a 
poor  woman  like  Mrs.  Hayes  out  of  her  money,  for  she  is 
a  widow.55 

Fred  and  Terry  went  to  the  hotel,  for  the  Fearnot  man¬ 
sion  was  not  open,  Fred’s  parents  being  away  in  the 
South.  The  boys  made  themselves  at  home  at  the  hotel, 
for  they  knew  the  proprietor,  and  they  were  welcome. 

But  that  night  when  they  went  to  bed  they  talked  over 
the  story  of  Williams,  and  Fred  said: 

"That  interests  me  very  much,  Terry,  and  I  want  to 
see  what  Williams  will  do  with  old  Harmon.  I  think  that 
it  will  be  an  interesting  fight,  and  that  Williams  will  have 
hard  work  to  win.  Harmon  is  very  wealthy,  and  he  is 
shrewd  and  hard  to  beat.5’ 

“1  agree  with  you,  Fred.  What  do  you  say  if  we  take 
a  trip  out  there  and  see  what  we  can  find  to  do  to  make 
a  little  money.  They  say  that  the  country  is  very  pros¬ 
perous  in  that  part  of  Minnesota  where  Harmon  holds 
sway,  and  that  a  fortune  can  be  made  there  in  legitimate 
business.55 

Fred  and  Terry  were  really  looking  for  a  business 
chance,  and  this  looked  like  a  good  one.  The  part  of 
Minnesota  where  Harmon  had  his  interests  was  growing 
fa*d.  and  there  were  many  good  opportunities  to  invest. 

So  after  some  talk  the  two  youths  half  decided  to  take 
a  tiip  out  there  and  look  the  country  over. 

“  Even  if  we  do  not  find  anything  to  our  liking,  we  will 
•  have  a  good  outing,55  said  Terry.  "I  would  like  to  see  the 
place,  and  also  to  see  what  will  come  of  Williams*  battle 
with  the  railroad  king.55 

“All  right,  Terry.  I  will  go  you.  We  will  arrange  our 
business  bore  in  New  York  and  take  the  trip.55 

It  did  not  take  the  boys  long  to  make  up  their  minds  to 


a  thing,  and  they  went  to  bed  with  the  resolution  to  take!  and  he  holds  the  key  t< 


Marvel  was  true  to  its  name,  for  it  had  sprung  into 
existence  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  had  come  up  from  a  small  town  to  the  proportions 
of  a  city  in  a  few  years,  and  it  was  due  to  the  railroad 
enterprises  of  old  Harmon  as  well.  In  many  ways  Har¬ 
mon  had  done  much  for  that  region,  but  he  had  done  it 
all  for  his  own  good.  He  had  served  his  own  selfish  ends 
all  through.  So  this  had  robbed  him  of  the  full  credit. 

lie  had  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  poorest 
and  neediest  to  carry  out  his  ends.  He  was  accused  of  the 
meanest  and  most  dishonest  practises  to  make  money. 

Money  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  was  always  trying 
to  get  nold  of  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  comtort  and  the 
lives  of  others,  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  never 
known  to  give  one  cent  to  charity  or  the  poor,  and  he  had 
in  many  cases  taken  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
suffering  and  needy  to  fill  his  own  coffers. 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  proceeded  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  their  trip  to  Minnesota.  While  they 
were  busy  they  thought  of  Williams,  and  Terrv  suggested 
that  they  call  upon  him  at  his  hotel. 

“That  is  a  good  idea,  Terry.  We  will  do  so,  and  we  can 
tell  him  that  we  are  going  out  there  also.55 

So  the  boys  later  went  to  see  the  returned  revolutionist,  ^ 
and  when  they  applied  at  the  Waldorf,  they  were  disap¬ 
pointed  when  the  clerk  told  tnem  that  Williams  had  gone. 

“Mr.  Williams  has  gone  to  Wisconsin,”  said  the  clerk. 
“He  left  word  to  inquiring  friends  that  he  would  go  from 
thence  to  Minnesota.  He  will  not  return  to  New  York 
for  some  time.55 

The  boys  loft  the  hotel  with  some  wonder  at  the  change 
of  plan  of  the  returned  South  American.  It  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  them,  for  he  had  expected  to  remain  in  New 
York  for  some  days. 

“Something  has  happened  to  change  his  plans,”  said 
Fred.  “That  is  very  certain.  But  it  will  be  all  right,  for 
we  shall  see  him  at  Marvel.  He  will  go  there  for  a  fact.” 

So  the  boys  did  not  give  up  their  plan  to  go  west,  and 
they  sent  their  effects  to  the  depot,  and  later  in  the  dav 
took  a  train  for  Minnesota.  They  bought  tickets  to  St. 
Paul,  and  were  soon  on  their  way.  They  reached  Chicago 
in  due  season. 

Tti  Chicago  they  went  to  the  Palmer  House,  where  they 
always  made  a  stop  when  in  the  Windy  City. 

Fred  and  Terry  always  met  friends  at  the  Palmer 
House,  and  they  found  themselves  busy  with  them  for  a 
day  or  two.  They  looked  for  some  sign  of  Williams  there, 
but  he  did  not  appear. 

But  the  boys  prepared  to  take  a  train  to  St.  Paul  and 
thence  they  would  go  north  to  Marvel.  They  told  a"* 
friend,  Tom  Walden,  about  their  plan,  and  he  said : 

That  is  the  best  place  to  go  at  present  for  making 
money.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  like  Marvel,  for  it  i<  a 
wonderful  city  in  the  woods.  They  are  up-to-date,  though 
and  there  is  developing  a  big  farming  interest  in  the  couni 
try  around.  The  railroad  is  the  whole  thing  there,  for 
the  travel  is  enormous,  and  the  trunk  lim 
1  buv  it.  But  old  Harmon  will  not 
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ii  for  hi<  mean  ways,  but  lie  is  the  king  over  that  re- 
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rest  me  very  much,  for  l  like  to  watch  a  new  region  de¬ 
lop.  Also,  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  chances  to  or- 
nize  new  enterprises.'* 

“You  will  find  plenty  of  chances.  I  think  that  you  will 
make  a  fortune  out  there/’ 

Fred  and  Terry  kept  a  watch  for  Williams  while  in 
Chicago,  for  they  knew  that  he  must  go  through  there 
on  his  way  to  Marvel.  But  they  found  no  name  on  the 
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hotel  registers  in  the  city,  and  they  could  not  hut  wonder 
where  he  was. 


“Of  course  he  is  in  Wisconsin,”  said  Fred.  “He  told 
me  that  he  had  lumber  interests  there,  and  he  was  going 
to  see  about  them.” 

“It  is  possible  that  he  has  found  a  case  of  need  there, 
and  he  is  giving  his  time  to  the  righting  of  the  wrong.” 

“Yes,  that  is  so.  But  I  think  that  he  will  be  along 
in  a  few  days.  At  least  it  need  not  interfere  with  our 
going  on  to  Marvel.” 

So  the  two  youths  took  a  train  for  St.  Paul  the  next 


morning,  and  in  due  time  they  arrived  in  that  city.  They 
went  to  the  New  West  Hotel  and  registered,  and  as  Fred 
wrote  the  names  he  gave  a  start. 

Just  below’  his  ovm  name  he  read: 

“John  Harmon,  Marvel,  Minnesota.” 

Fred  called  the  attention  of  Terry  to  the  name,  and 
said : 

“Our  man  is  here,  Terry.  I  wonder  what  Williams 
would  do  if  he  was  here.  He  would  be  interested  in  it, 
to  say  the  least.” 

“'I  bet  that  he  wrould  interview  old  Harmon  at  once.” 

“You  can  bet  that  he  would.” 

But  Fred  and  Terry  had  no  business  with  Harmon, 
so  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  his  acquaintance.  But  it 
came  about  in  a  strange  way  that  they  met  him. 

Fred  was  just  going  out  of  the  hotel  one  day  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  raised  in  high  altercation  not 
many  yards  away. 

He  looked  around  and  saw  a  woman  who  was  trying 
to  argue  with  a  belligerent  cab  driver.  She  was  a  small 
and  sickly  looking  woman,  and  she  was  half  crying.  The 
cab  driver  was  talking  rough  and  demanding  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  fare.  Fred  stopped  at  once. 

Fred  listened  to  the  confab  for  a  moment. 

He  became  convinced  that  the  woman  was  being  robbed 
by  the  cabby,  who  was  a  cheat.  He  saw  that  the  woman 
had  protested  against  the  charge,  and  that  the  cabby  was 
trying  to  frighten  her  into  paying. 

Fred  at  once  walked  up  to  her,  and  lifting  his  hat,  said 
in  a  very  courteous  way: 

“Madam,  are  you  having  trouble  with  this  fellow? 
Will  you  not  allow  me  to  assist  you?” 

The  woman,  who  had  a  refined  air,  said  : 

“You  are  very  kind,  sir.  He  has  charged  me  more 
Mm?!  the  legal  rate  of  fare,  and  I  have  not  so  much  money 
with  mo.  He  asks  me  five  dollars  for  a  ride  of  little  more 


than  half  a  mile.” 

“All  right,  madam.  We  will  adjust  that  all  right.” 

Fr  -d  turned  to  the  cabby  and  asked  him  what  his  fare 


“Ross,”  said  the  cabby,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  “this  here 
woman  hired  me  to  drive  around  the  city.  She  has  been 
everywhere,  and  now  she  will  not  pay  me.  But  1  will  have 
Her  arrested,  and  it  will  be  the  worse  for  her  then.” 

“No,  you  won’t,  my  fine  fellow.  Five  dollars  is  more 
than  you  are  allowed  to  charge  by  law,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  you  to  accept  much  less.  1  shall  offer  you  two  dollars, 
and  if  you  do  not  want  that  you  can  take  what  you  can 
get.  I  will  see  the  authorities  myself,  and  l  guess  that  I 
can  get  your  license  annulled.  Now  what  do  you  say?” 

The  cabby  began  to  cringe,  and  he  readily  accepted 
Fred’s  offer.  He  caught  at  the  money,  and  mounting  his 
seat,  drove  away. 

Fred  turned  to  the  woman  and  asked  her  what  he 
could  do  for  her.  She  thanked  Fred  warmly  for  coming 
to  her  aid,  and  said : 

“I  want  to  get  to  the  depot.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Marvel,  where  I  live.  If  I  was  to  report  this  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
mon,  for  whom  I  work  at  his  house,  he  would  have  that 
fellow  arrested.” 

“Are  you  working  for  Harmon?”  gasped  Fred.  “Why, 
your  employer  is  at  the  hotel  here,  and  I  have  seen  him 
already.” 

The  woman  gave  a  great  start. 

She  was  much  surprised  when  she  learned  that  Harmon 
was  in  the  town,  and  she  said : 

“I  would  like  to  see  him,  if  you  can  tell  me  where  I 
can  find  him.  I  have  important  business  with  him.” 

“Madam,  I  think  you  can  learn  where  he  is  by  in¬ 
quiring  at  the  office  of  the  hotel.” 

“I  thank  you  very  much,  sir.” 

The  woman  started  to  enter  the  hotel,  when  suddenly 
out  of  the  door  came  Harmon  himself.  Fred  and  Terry 
had  seen  him  but  a  few  times,  and  had  never  met  him. 
But  he  was  a  man  whom  they  would  remember  because 
of  his  personal  appearance. 

Pie  was  tall,  with  large  features,  and  wore  a  long 
heard.  He  had  a  mean  face,  and  shifting  and  treacherous 
eyes.  He  was  not  a  person  who  would  inspire  one  with 
confidence. 

At  sight  of  him,  however,  the  woman  gave  a  sharp 
cry  and  ran  up  to  him,  saying: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Harmon,  1  have  been  trying  to  see  you.  I  am 
willing  to  take  your  terms  and  go  hack  to  work.  I  would 
never  have  struck  for  more  pay  if  it  had  not  been  for 
others  who  told  me  to.” 

Harmon  glared  at  Fred  and  then  at  the  woman,  and 
his  face  darkened  and  he  gave  a  start  of  impatience. 

“You  can  never  work  for  me,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
see  your  face  again.  You  have  been  treacherous  to  me, 
and  that  is  enough.  Go  on  your  way  and  never  speak  to 
me  again.” 

The  railroad  king’s  manner  was,  to  say  the  least,  rough 
and  unkind,  and  the  woman  turned  pale  and  seemed 
greatly  distressed. 

“No,  no!”  she  called  out.  “Do  not  turn  me  off,  Air. 
Harmon.  1  have  always  worked  well  for  you,  and  I  have 
children  dependent  upon  me.  L  am  a  poor  widow,  and 
1  will  starve,  for  I  do  not  know  where  to  get  another  posi- 
fion.  Please  give  me  another  chance.” 

“Give  you  another  chance?”  snarled  the  man  of 
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wealth.  “I  will  hand  you  over  to  the  law  it  you  annoy 
me.  Re  oir!” 

With  that  the  woman  started  oil*  down  the  street,  and 
Ilarmon  now  turned  to  Fred  and  snapped: 

“What  is  this  to  you?  Did  you  tell  her  to  hound  me? 
You  young  lawyers  have  more  cheek  than  brains. 

“Excuse  mo,  sir,”  said  Fred,  with  dignity.  “I  am  not 
u  lawyer,  and  1  do  not  know  the  woman.  But  if  I  was  to 
express  my  opinion,  you  have  treated  her  unkindly.” 

Harmon  glared  at  Fred  savagely. 

“What  it  that  to  you?” 

“Very  little,  sir.  It  tells  me  that  )rou  are  devoid  of 
human  pity  or  kindness.  It  is  evident  that  the  lust  for 
money  has  gotten  complete  possession  of  you.” 

The  railroad  king  gasped,  and  stared  at  Fred  as  if  he 
could  not  believe  his  words,  and  that  he  would  have  the 
temerity  to  address  him  in  such  a  manner.  He  was 
swelled  up  with  his  own  importance,  and  his  money  in  his 
opinion  gave  him  the  power  of  a  monarch. 

“I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  young  man,  but  it  will 
not  be  well  for  you  to  incur  my  enmity.  I  am  a  man  who 
remembers  my  enemies  as  well  as  my  friends.” 

“That  does  not  frighten  me,”  said  Fred,  coolly.  “I 
am  not  your  enemy,  nor  can  1  say  that  I  am  truthfully 

vour  friend.” 

«/ 

Before  more  could  be  said  the  woman  had  come  back, 
and  now  stepped  up  to  Harmon  and  said : 

“I  forgot,  Mr.  Harmon,  to  remind  you  that  you  owe 
me  for  my  last  month’s  pay.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  can 
give  it  to  me.” 

Harmon  was  white  with  rage,  and  he  snapped : 

“You  left  me  without  reason.  You  will  never  get  that 
month’s  pay.  I  will  never  pay  it.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

/ 

THE  MEAN  MAN. 

The  railroad  king’s  statement  that  he  would  not  pay 
the  poor  woman  was  characteristic  of  his  meanness,  for 
she  knew  that  he  could  really  make  her  forfeit  her  pay 
for  going  out  without  giving  notice. 

But  only  a  mean  man  would  ever  do  such .  a  thing. 
Fred’s  face  was  red  with  indignation,  and  he  listened  to 
the  poor  woman  begging  for  her  pay.  But  the  old  skin¬ 
flint  only  chuckled  and  refused  to  pay  up. 

It  was  more  than  Fred  could  stand,  and  he  spoke  up: 

“Sir,  if  you  have  a  spark  of  manhood  in  you,  pay  her: 
what  you  owe  her.  It  is  but  a  pittance  to  you,  and  it 
means  a  good  deal  to  her.” 

Harmon  turned  on  Fred  like  a  tiger,  and  made  a  swing! 
at  him,  and  said,  fiercely : 

“I  will  give  you  a  thrashing  for  your  meddling  in  this 
affair,  young  man.  It  is  none  of  your  business,  anyway.”  i 

Fred  dodged  the  swing,  and  stepped  back. 

Tie  had  no  idea  of  reiterating,  for  Harmon  was  a  much 
older  man,  but  he  said,  warmly: 

“T  would  advise  von  to  hold  your  temper,  sir.  I  have 
a  right  to  express  my  opinion,  and  to  take  the  part  of  this 
poor  woman  also.” 


“You  have  no  right  to  meddle  in  matters  that  do  not 
concern  you.  Be  off,  or  I  ll  smash  you.” 

He  made  a  rush  at  Fred,  who  now  did  not  step  out  of 
his  wav,  but  as  the  old  usurer  came  near  he,  quick  as 
lightning,  grabbed  his  wrists  and  held  him  as  il  in  a  vi-e. 
Harmon  tried  to  break  away,  but  bred  set  hig  powerful 
grip,  and  he  was  utterly  helpless.  He  could  not  move. 

In  vain  Harmon  tried  to  break  away,  and  he  snarled 
for  Fred  to  release  his  wrists.  lie  made  all  kinds  ol 
savage  threats,  but  Frecl  held  him,  and  by  this  time  quite 
a  number  of  people  had  gathered.  Some  of  them  were 
guests  of  the  hotel,  and  some  of  them  knew  Harmon. 

Of  course  it  was  a  surprising  sight  to  them,  and  they 
hardly  knew'  what  to  make  of  it. 

Fred  now  put  on  pressure,  and  gave  him  his  awful 
grip,  and  in  a  mpment  he  was  squirming  with  pain  and 
begging  for  mercy.  In  fact  the  pain  was  so  intense  that 
he  could  not  stand  it. 

But  Fred  now  said  sternly : 

“Apologize,  and  tell  the  woman  you  will  pay  her.” 

The  railroad  king  promised,  and  then  Fred  released  his 
wrists.  He  stepped  back,  and  for  a  moment  he  could  not 
do  anything  but  rub  his  wrists.  Fred’s  steel-like  grip  had 
given  him  much  pain. 

But  he  apologized  to  the  woman  and  gave  her,  relucL 
antly,  her  pay,  and  she  thanked  Fred,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  then  she  walked  away.  The  railroad  king^ 
turned  to  Fred,  and  with  hatred  in  every  line  of  his  face, 
he  said : 

“I  will  get  square  with  you,  my  fine  young  whipper- 
snapper.  You  will  remember  Harmon,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“Keep  your  threats,  Mr.  Harmon,”  said  Fred,  quietly. 
“They  do  not  frighten  me,  for  I  am  independent  of  you 
or  your  influences.  I  can  tell  you,  though,  that  you  are 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  that  you  will  have  a  day  of  reck¬ 
oning  yet  that  will  be  bad  for  you.” 

Harmon  now,  with  a  muttered  imprecation  and  another 
glare  of  hatred  at  Fred,  walked  avray.  He  went  out  of 
sight  up  the  street. 

The  men  who  had  witnessed  the  affair  were  interested, 
and  they  came  forward  and  asked  Fred  what  it  was  all 
about.  Fred  answered: 

“That  old  skinflint  was  trying  to  cheat  that  poor 
woman  out  of  her  pay.  He  would  never  have  paid  her, 
and  when  I  remonstrated,  he  took  exceptions  to  my  opin¬ 
ion,  and  made  a  swing  at  me.  That  is  all,  except  that  I 
compelled  him  to  pay  her.” 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  from  the  crowd,  and 
one  man  said: 

‘‘You  did  just  right.  He  is  the  meanest  man  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  he  needs  to  have  someone  get  the 
best  of  him.  Everybody  around  here  is  afraid  of  him 
because  he  has  so  much  money.”  __ 

“His  money  does  not  scare  me.” 

Harmon  went  away  that  day  in  the  train  to  Marvel. 
Terry  wanted  to  go  on  the  same  train,  but  Fred  decided 
that  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  later  one. 

So  the  boys  left  St.  Paul  the  next  morning.  In  due 
time  they  arrived  at  Marvel,  and  from  the  car  window 
they  saw  that  it  was  a  model  city,  with  splendid  streets 
and  fine  buildings.  It  was,  of  course,  of  mushroom  growth, 
and  would  look  better  in  time. 
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" V\  oil,  Terry,"  said  Fred  “here  we  are  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  We  can  say  that  one  of  us  has  met  the  mogul 
of  thi>  town,  and  that  we  held  our  own  with  him  anyway/’ 

“That  is  right,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  would  have 
given  much  to  have  seen  you  get  that  old  fellow  by  the 
wrists.” 

“1  do  not  believe  that  anybody  ever  made  him  settle 
any  easier.  I  can  see  that  he  is  a  bad  sort  of  a  man  to 
handle.  He  is  selfish  and  mean,  and  if  illiams  gets  the 
best  of  him  he  will  do  well.” 

There  was  a  fine  hotel  in  the  town  called  the  Enter¬ 
prise.  and  the  boys  went  there  and  got  rooms. 

They  had  some  time  before  dark,  and  they  employed  it 
in  walking  about  the  town.  They  were  pleased  to  find 
that  it  was  all  that  they  had  expected,  and  they  saw  that 
it  would  be  a  good  place  to  acquire  property,  for  it  would 
quickly  rise  in  value. 

On  the  main  street  they  stopped  at  a  real  estate  office 
and  had  a  talk  with  the  agent.  He  was  a  sharp  and  ener¬ 
getic  individual  named  Lucas,  and  when  he  learned  that 
the  two  youths  would  invest  in  the  right  kind  of  property 
he  at  once  said : 

“I  think  vou  can  make  a  quick  turn  in  land  out  on  the 
Ma  in  road,  for  there  is  a  movement  that  way,  and  it 
will  be  only  a  short  time  before  it  will  be  settled  thickly. 
Real  estate  will  have  to  rise  rapidly,  and  I  believe  that  a 
can  double  his  money  within  a  year.” 

"We  will  go  out  and  look  at  the  land,”  said  Fred.  "Can 
it  be  bought  by  the  acre?” 

"It  can  at  present,  but  it  will  not  be  so  for  long.  I 

would  buy  ten  or  more  acres,  and  cut  it  up  into  building 

lots.  They  will  sell  by  the  foot,  and  that  will  mean 

money.” 

%/ 

"I  understand,”  said  Fred.  "That  is  the  real  way  to 
make  money.  We  will  take  a  look  at  it.” 

As.  the  real  estate  agent  had  an  automobile,  he  asked 
the  boys  to  accompany  him  to  the  land  in  question. 

They  soon  arrived  there,  and  Fred  instantly  saw  that 
the  locality  must  soon  come  into  the  market.  In  fact,  it 
only  needed  development,  and  then  it  would  sell  easily  by 
the  lot. 

"If  it  was  me,”  said  Lucas,  "1  would  build  a  nice  house 
and  let  some  good  family  have  it  for  the  cost.  If  you  get 
one  good  family  there,  you  will  soon  have  others  coming.” 

"Exactly,”  said  Fred.  "I  understand  how  to  do  it,  and 
we  will  take  the  land  as  soon  as  you  can  make  out  the 
deed.” 

Lucas  was  delighted,  for  it  meant  a  good  commission  to 
.  him,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  have  the  deed  in  a 
couple  of  days. 

"The  people  who  own  this  land  live  in  St.  Louis,”  he 
-aid.  "But  I  can  give  you  an  option  on  it  that  will  hold 
nfuil  you  get  the  deed.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  made  a 
good  investment,  and  that  you  will  make  some  money  out 

of  it.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  pleased,  and  as  they  went  back 
to  the  agent’s  office  Terry  remarked : 

"  Fred,  ticit  is  getting  into  the  business  pretty  quick. 
We  will  -oon  have  the  wheels  turning,  and  I  guess  that  it 
will  not  be  hard  to  make  enough  to  pay  for  us  coming  out 
here.” 

Von  are  right  we  will,  Terry,  and  we  will  be  on  hand 


to  witness  the  exciting  war  between  Williams  and  old 
Harmon.  That  interests  me  very  much,  for  I  can  see  that 
he  is  a  mean  old  chap.” 

The  boys  paid  down  a  deposit,  and  got  an  option  on 
the  land,  and  they  were  about  to  leave  the  office  when 
suddenly  into  the  room  came  old  Harmon  himself.  He 
stopped  and  glared  at  Fearnot  and  Olcott,  and  without 
bowing  in  recognition,  he  said,  in  a  snrly  way: 

"Lucas,  I  want  to  see  you  about  that  land  on  the  Main 
road.  I  find  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  have  it  for 
a  power  house  when  the  new  trolley  road  is  built.  What 
is  the  lowest  figure  that  it  can  be  bought  for?” 

Lucas  gave  a  gasp  and  looked  at  Fred  and  Terry,  and 
then  at  Harmon.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  say  at  first. 

"You  are  late,  Mr.  Harmon.  That  land  has  just  been 
transferred  to  these  gentlemen  here.” 

"What?”  roared  the  railroad  king.  "I  told  you  a  long 
time  ago  that  I  wanted  that  land.  I  guess  that  my  op¬ 
tion  is  better  than  theirs,  and  you  will  get  me  a  deed  of 
it  at  once.” 

Lucas  seemed  to  be  frightened,  and  he  looked  at  Fred 
and  Terry,  and  said,  timidly : 

"Gentlemen,  if  you  are  willing  to  give  up  the  land,  Mr. 
Harm  on  will  perhaps  make  it  to  your  interest.” 

"No,  sir!”  thundered  the  railroad  king.  "I  will  make 
them  no  inducement  whatever.  I  spoke  for  that  land 
some  time  ago,  and  I  am  going  to  have  it.  Make  out  the 
deed  to-morrow,  and  bring  it  to  my  office.” 

With  that  Fred  stepped  forward  and  said: 

"One  moment,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Lucas  will 
do  that,  for  we  have  the  document  here  that  gives  us  the 
land.  It  is  as  good  as  the  deed,  and  he  is  legally  au¬ 
thorized  to  give  it  to  us.  That  seems  to  be  all  there  is 
to  it.  If  you  want  the  land  you  will  have  to  pay  us  what 
we  consider  it  worth  at  the  present  moment.  Your  money 
is  as  good  as  anyone’s,  hut  we  will  not  give  up  our  option 
to  oblige  you  or  anyone  else.” 

"See  here,  you  young  cub,  what  right  have  you  to 
come  here  to  this  town  and  put  on  airs?  I  will  tell  you 
now- that  it  will  not  be  healthy  for  yon  if  you  remain.  I 
have  brought  this  place  up  to  its  present  standard,  and  I 
shall  claim  the  prior  right  to  buy  any  land  that  I  want 
here.  I  buy  for  the  development  and  good  of  the  town, 
for  I  am  going  to  build  a  trolley  road,  and  I  want  the  land 
for  the  power  house.  Now  you  will  relinquish  any  claim 
that  you  have  on  it.  and  he  wise.” 

Fred  laughed  quietly. 

"That  is  a  prettv  good  bluff,  sir,”  he  said.  "But  you 
know  very  little  about  me  if  you  think  that  you  are  going 
to  bluff  or  scare  me.  I  have  some  money  myself,  and  I 
am  buying  for  development  fully  as  important  as  yours, 
and  I  shall  keep  the  land  unless  you  are  willing  to. pay 
my  price.” 

Harmon  was  furious.  He  threatened  and  raved  fiercely. 
He  declared  that  lie  would  drive  Fearnot  out  of  the  town, 
and  made  many  threats  that  Fred  only  smiled  at. 

"  You  are  wasting  time  and  breath,  sir,”  he  said,  plain¬ 
ly.  "I  am  not  going  to  give  up  my  option  on  the  land, 
and  you  cannot  have  it  at  your  figure.  If  you  want  it  at 
the  right  price  it  shall  he  yours.  That  is  all  that  I  have 
to  say.” 

Harmon,  turned  and  then  began  to  abuse  Lucas,  who 
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was  badly  scared,  but  at  last  he  went  out  in  a  rage.  After 
he  had  gone,  Fred  said : 

“  Lucas,  vou  seemed  to  he  afraid  of  that  bluff.  What  is 

the  reason  for  your  fear  of  him?” 

"Mr.  Fearnot,  he  is  a  very  powerful  man  here.  He  can 
hurt  mv  business  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  I  do  not  want 

V 

to  have  trouble  with  him.” 

“Did  you  promise  him  the  land  some  time  ago.''  ’ 

“I  did  not.  He  once  asked  me  the  price  of  it,  and  I 
told  him.  That  was  all  that  was  said  about  it. 

“All  right.  The  land  is  mine,  and  I  shall  keep  it.  Now 
you  need  not  fear,  for  he  can  do  you  no  harm,  'lhat  is  all 
a  bluff  of  his,  and  you  will  be  all  right.” 

With  that  Fred  and  Terry  took  their  leave  of  the  real 
estate  agent,  and  went  back  to  their  hotel.  Fhey  had 
hardly  entered  when  the  clerk  beckoned  to  them  and 
said : 

“Is  not  your  name  Fearnot?” 

“It  is,  sir.” 

“There  was  a  gentleman  here  just  now  who  wants  to 
see  you.  He  left  his  card,  and  wanted  to  have  you  go  to 
room  112.  If  you  wish  I  will  send  a  bellboy  up.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  “I  wish  you  would  do  so.” 

The  bellboy  came  back  presently  and  said  that  Wil¬ 
liams,  for  he  it  was,  wanted  Fred  and  Terry  to  come  to 
his  room.  At  once  they  went  up,  and  as  they  entered 
they  saw  the  returned  Central  American  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  he  gasped.  “What  on  eartTi 
are  you  doing  out  here?  Am  I  dreaming?  I  saw  your 
names  on  the  hotel  register,  and  I  could  hardly  believe 
f  my  senses.” 

“We  decided  to  come  out  and  see  you  deal  with  this 
^  man  Harmon,”  laughed  Fred.  “We  have  already  met 
I  him,  and  I  must  say  that  you  have  a  good  hard  job  cut  out 
for  yourself.” 

With  that  Fred  explained  why  he  and  Terry  had  de¬ 
cided  to  come  out  west  to  Marvel,  and  then  Williams  ex¬ 
pressed  his  delight,  and  said : 

“I  could  have  wished  for  no  greater  pleasure.  I  had 
no  idea  of  seeing  you  here.  But  you  speak  of  Harmon. 
I  am  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of  him,  and  I  have  sent  him 
a  challenge,  through  my  lawyer,  calling  him  to  account 
for  his  treatment  of  Widow  Hayes.  I  expect  an  answer 
soon.” 

Williams  then  explained  that  lie  had  lingered  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  he  had  interested  a  number  of  big  capitalists 
in  the  project  of  a  rival  railroad  from  Marvel  to  Lake 
City,  which  would  parallel  that  of  Harmon’s,  and  give 
him  trouble.  It  would  compel  him  to  lower  his  rates, 
which  he  had  held  at  his  own  figures  for  a  long  time. 

“I  am  going  to  start  work  at  once,”  said  Williams. 
“I  shall  put  half  a  million  into  it  myself,  and  the  syndi¬ 
cate  will  buy  stock  for  as  much  more.  It  will  be  easy 
to  float  another  million,  so  we  will  have  an  easy  time 
of  it.” 

“That  sounds  very  fascinating  to  me,”  said  Fred.  “I 
Wish  you  would  let  me  in  on  that  deal,  Williams.” 

“Indeed  1  would  only  be  too  glad,  Fearnot.  But  if  we 

lo*e  vou  may  be  sorry.” 

«  »»  * 

“That  will  be  mv  lookout.  I  never  squeal.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  lose.” 


“Nor  1,  either.  The  only  way  that  we  could  Ioh?  i-  for 
Harmon  to  carry  freight  for  nothing  until  he  had  ex¬ 
hausted  our  resources.” 


CHAPTER  III. 
the  railroad  accident. 

“But,”  said  Fred,  “perhaps  Harmon  would  exhaust  his 
own  resources  in  that  time.” 

“Exactly!  I  am  Sure  that  we  could  hold  out  as  long 
as  he  could.  There  would  be  a  merry  railroad  war.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  be  one#  of  your  syndicate.” 

“You  will  be  welcome.  But  first  I  must  try  and  make 
him  settle  with  the  Widow  Hayes.  I  have  promised  her 
that  he  should  give  her  back  her  money,  and  I  will  compel 
him  to  do  so  if  I  can.” 

Fred  and  Terry  talked  with  Williams  for  some  time, 

and  then  thev  at  last  went  to  their  own  room.  They  were 
%/  _ 

greatly  interested  in  affairs  in  the  town  now,  and  Fred 
said : 

“I  guess  that  we  will  have  plenty  to  do  here,  Terry. 
When  the  new  railroad  is  organized  there  will  he  things 
doing.  I  can  see  that  old  Harmon  will  fight  it,  tooth 
and  nail.” 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  arose  early  and  wa'Tkeu 
over  to  the  depot  and  took  a  look  at  the  place.  The 
railroad  that  came  into  Marvel  was  a  branch  of  the  main 
line,  and  was  owned  by  Harmon.  He  owned  the  main 
line  also,  and  that  made  him  the  reputation  of  the  rail¬ 
road  king. 

They  saw  that  the  roadbed  was  good,  and  that  the  line 
was  well  equipped  with  rolling  stock.  It  had  a  number  of 
fine  new  engines,  and  the  service  was  good. 

The  two  boys  went  through  the  yard  and  talked  with'' 
the  employees,  and  learned  that  they  were  not  at  all 
content,  for  there  had  lately  been  a  cut  in  their  wages. 

“It  is  pretty  shabby  in  old  Harmon,”  said  one  of  the 
yardmen.  “He  is  rich  as  a  Jew,  but  he  wants  to  make 
more  money,  and  he  takes  this  way  to  do  it.  He  cuts  our 
pay  without  any  reason  for  it.  The  road  is  prosperous, 
and  paying  big  dividends.  It  is  a  dirty  trick,  and  it 
may  result  in  a  big  strike.” 

“Bovs,”  said  Fred,  “have  you  heard  the  news?” 

The  railroad  men  all  looked  interested. 

“What  is  it,  boss?” 

“There  is  likely  to  be  a  rival  road  built  soon.  There  is 
a  company  formed,  and  the  charter  has  already  beeir* 

V 

secured.  It  will  parallel  this  road,  and  there  may  be  a 
chance  to  got  a  job  with  the  new  road.  There  will  be  no 
cutting  of  wages.”  .  * 

The  railroad  men  were  astonished. 

“Is  that  so,  boss?” 

They  asked  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  it  was  an  easv 
guess  that  they  were  all  of  them  ready  to  jump  their 
jobs  when  the  new  road  should  start  up.  They  did  not 
any  of  them  like  old  Hannon. 

“The  road  is  all  right,  and  is  a  good  one.  There  is  not 
a  better  managed  road  in  the  country,  but  that  old  hum 
hug  is  the  meanest  man  in  the  world  to  work  for.”  de¬ 
clared  one  of  the  men.  “1  will  be  glad  to  jump.” 
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The  other  men  voiced  this  same  sentiment,  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  there  would  he  a  strike  if  Har¬ 
man  did  not  restore  the  original  wages. 

Fred  and  Terry  walked  through  the  yard,  and  finally 
took  a  stroll  down  the  main  line  outside  the  town.  As 
they  did  so  thev  came  to  a  siding  where  a  local  train  was 
standing.  The  two  hoys  passed  hy  the  engine,  and  were 
going  on  when  the  engineer  leaned  out  of  the  cah  and 
called  out  in  an  excited  tone: 

“Hello,  Fearnot!  Are  you  going  hy  your  old  friend? 
Come  hack  here  and  shake  hands.” 

Fred  saw  a  strong  huilt  and  open  faced  man  standing 
m  the  cah  door,  and  he  exclaimed: 

“Why,  Terry,  it  is  Tom  Ward.  Well,  this  is  a  surprise.” 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  recognized  the  engineer  as  Tom 
Ward,  who  had  once  been  on  the  Fredonia  line,  and  who 
had  played  ball  on  the  local  nine  when  Fred  and  Terry 
were  on  the  nine. 

In  a  moment  the  two  hoys  were  in  the  cah,  and  shaking 
hands  with  the  engineer.  He  was  delighted  to  see  them, 
and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  in  Marvel. 

“We  came  out  here  to  buy  some  land,  Tom,”  said  Fred. 
We  are  going  to  make  a  deal  that  will  make  us  some 
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Splendid!  There  is  a  good  chance  in  this  town,  for 
the  rise  .of  property  is  very  great.  I  came  out  here  to  take 
•<iirs  position,  and  I  have  not  been  sorry.  But  you  must 
tell  me  all  about  affairs  in  old  Fredonia.” 

“Everything  is  fine  up  there,  Tom.  Of  course  it  is  not 
on  the  boom,  as  it  is  here,  hut  you  know  that  Fredonia  is 
solid.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  a  town  that  grows  fast,  but  it 
is  a  steady  growth.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know.  It  is  a  fine  old  place,  and  some  day, 
when  I  have  made  money  enough,  I  am  going  back  there. 

Tom  explained  that  he  was  on  the  siding  waiting  for 
the  express,  and  that  when  it  should  come  he  would  go  on 
down  the  line  twenty  miles.  His  train  was  a  local,  and 
ran  down  to  the  junction  and  hack.  It  took  about  two 
hours  to  make  run  run. 

“Sav,  Fearnot,  will  not  you  and  Olcott  take  the  run  ! 
with  me  to-day?  I  will  be  glad  of  your  company,  and  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  something  of  this  country.” 

Fred  looked  at  Terry,  who  said: 

“I  have  some  letters  to  write,  Fred.  I  guess  that  I 
had  better  go  back  to  the  hotel,  and  you  can  go.” 

“All  right,”  agreed  Fred.  “It  would  crowd  the  cab 
to  have  so  many  in  it.  I  think  that  it  will  be  all  right.” 

Terry  with  that  shook  hands  with  Tom,  and  then 
he  left  the  cab  and  went  back  toward  the  town.  Fred 
sat  up  beside  the  young  engineer,  and  as  the  express  was 
whistling  for  the  signal,  Tom  waited  with  his  hand  upon 
the  throttle. 

The  express  went  thundering  past,  and  then  the  switch 
changed,  and  the  signal  was  given  for  the  local  to  go  onto 

the  main  line. 

In  a  moment  it  was  on  the  iron,  and  running  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  town.  Tom  hit  up  a  good  gait,  and  as  they 
fh'-hed  through  the  fields,  and  across  the  wide  plains  he 

talked  with  Fred. 

“I  Imar  that  you  have  had  your  pay  cut  all  around, 
Y  f  i.”  -aid  I  r*  d.  “1  guess  that  will  hot  be  liked  very 
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That  does  not  affect  me,  Fred.  You  see  we  engineers 
are  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  and  they 
do  not  care  to  cut  our  wages  very  often.  In  fact,  we  have 
our  schedule,  and  that  is  the  same  on  all  lines.” 

“'Oh,  yes,  I  understand  that  it  will  not  affect  you 
engineers  as  much.  But  if  the  others  go  out  on  a  strike 
it  might  make  it  hard  for  you.” 

“Exactly.  I  think  that  old  Harmon  is  a  fool.  He  is 
so  mean  and  grasping  that  he  will  some  time  make  a  mis¬ 
take  that  will  cost  him  dear.” 

“I  guess  that  he  is  not  very  popular  with  the  boys  on 
this  line.” 

“I  should  think  he  is  not.  Why,  he  is  so  mean  that  he 
would  make  me  charge  vour  fare  if  he  knew  that  vou  were 
on  board  this  locomotive  with  me.  In  fact  it  is  against 
his  orders  to  carry  a  friend  in  the  cah,  hut  all  the  engin¬ 
eers  take  chances  on  it.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  guess  that  if  he  knew  that 
it  was  me  you  had  on  hoard  lie  would  be  rather  mad.  He 
does  not  like  me  at  all.” 

“Thunder!  Is  that  true?  Then  he  knows  vou?” 

Fred  told  Tom  of  his  experience  with  Harmon,  and  the 
young  engineer  was  astonished.  He  exclaimed : 

“I  know  that  he  wants  that  land  vou  have  bought  for 
a  power  house.  But  he  has  been  so  mean  that  lie  has 
hoped  to  get  it  for  a  small  price,  and  now  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  good  enough  for  him,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
let  him  have  it.” 

“I  certainly  will  not,  unless  he  pays  me  my  price.” 

Before  Tom  could  reply  there  was  a  shout  from  the 
stoker,  and  then  the  young  engineer  put  on  the  air  with  , 
great  quickness.  He  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  ^ 

They  were  making  a  crossing,  and  an  automobile  was 
right  in  the  path  of  the  train. 

Tom  jammed  the  lever  back,  and  did  all  that  he  could 
to  stop  the  train.  He  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had 
only  had  a  few  more  feet  to  go,  but  tlie  distance  was  so 
short  that  the  prow  of  the  engine  struck  the  motor  car  in 
the  rear,  and  lifted  it  up  and  overturned  it. 

The  occupants  went  out,  and  there  was  a  terrible  crash¬ 
ing  of  steel  and  wood,  and  then  the  train  came  to  a  stop 
some  yards  further  on.  It  was  certain  that  the  people  in 
the  car  must  have  been  injured,  if  not  killed  outright. 

“My  first  accident!”  groaned  Tom.  “I  do  hope  that 
nobody  is  hurt.” 

Fred  had  sprung  to  the  cab  door,  and  he  saw  that  the 
motor  car  was  smashed  into  kindling  wood.  He  saw  the 
crumpled  figure  of  a  man  under  it,  and  there  were  others 
lying  about  on  the  bank. 

One  of  them  was  trying  to  get  up,  but  the  others  lay 
still. 

By  this  time  the  conductor  and  the  train  men  were 
upon  the  scene,  and  mauy  of  the  passengers  came  piling 
out  of  the  cars.  It  was  an  exciting  moment,  for  it  was 
known  that  it  was  a  tragedy  of  the  rail. 

But  Fred  sprang  out  of  the  cab,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  reach  the  side  of  the  man  who  was  trying  to  get  lip. 

Fred  assisted  him  and  found  that  lie  was  sure  to  he  all 
right. 

He  was  bruised  and  shaken  up,  but  there  was  no  fatal 
injury  that  could  he  seen.  Fred  left  him  and  approached 
the  others,  fine  was  a  man  and  the  other  was  a  woman. 
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Both  woro  badly  crushed,  and  after  an  examination  by  a 
doctor  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  it  was  iound  that 
one  of  them  was  dead,  and  the  other  was  dying. 

It  was  a  terrible  affair,  but  there  was  no  blame  could 
be  attached  to  the  engineer.  lie  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  accident,  for  the  motor  car  had  been  driven  reck¬ 
lessly  onto  the  track  in  the  path  of  the  train.  It  was 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  chauffeur. 

But,  of  course,  a  report  of  the  affair  was  taken,  and 
each  had  to  give  his  name  as  witnesses  of  the  tragedy. 
Fred  was  one  of  the  most  important,  for  he  was  in  the 
cab,  and  had  seen  the  whole  thing. 

But  now  Tom  Ward  was  white  with  worriment. 

“That  means  that  I  will  lose  my  job,”  he  said.  “I  will 
he  fired  as  sure  as  that  old  Harmon  will  hear  the  story. 
You  see,  I  have  no  right  to  take  anyone  in  the  cab  with 
me,  and  you  will  have  to  testify  at  the  inquest.  It  will 
make  old  Harmon  furious.” 

“Don't  you  mind,”  said  Fred,  firmly.  “You  may  lose 
your  job,  Tom,  but  you  will  have  a  chance  to  get  another 
before  long.” 

With  that  Fred  told  Tom  of  the  projected  railroad  that 
Williams  was  going  to  build  to  rival  the  Marvel  and  Lake 
Citv.  Tom  was  astonished,  and  he  exclaimed : 

“Well,  that  will  be  a  good  thing,  for  old  Harmon  has 
a  monopoly,  and  can  charge  anything  that  he  wants  to 
for  freight.  I  have  heard  a  great  many  complaints.” 

But  now  the  local  went  on  its  way  to  the  junction.  It 
waited  here  for  orders,  and  the  news  of  the  accident  was 
wired  ahead  to  Marvel.  It  would  he  known  all  over  be¬ 
fore  the  train  got  back  to  Marvel. 

Tom  dreaded  meeting  Harmon,  as  he  felt  sure  that  he 
would  have  to  on  the  return,  and  he  said: 

“If  he  is  harsh  with  me  I  will  anticipate  him  and  give 
up  my  job  at  once.  I  guess  that  I  can  get  another  at  any 
time.” 

“1  will  guarantee  that  you  will,  Tom,”  said  Fred.  “So 
do  not  worry  about  it  at  all.” 

Fred  and  the  young  engineer  walked  around  the  junc¬ 
tion  some  time,  and  at  last,  when  the  orders  came  for  the 
train  to  return  to  Marvel,  they  got  aboard  the  locomotive 
again. 

The  run  back  to  Marvel  was  without  incident,  and  was 
made  on  time.  Tom  was  in  the  cab  window  as  the  train 
ran  into  the  station,  and  Fred  sat  beside  him.  Just  as  the 
engine  pulled  up,  down  the  platform  came  old  Harmon, 
with  livid  face. 

“It’s  coming,”  groaned  Tom.  “I  am  going  to  get  it 
now,  Fearnot,” 

Fred  leaped  out  of  the  cab  and  met  the  railroad  king 
as  he  came  up  to  the  cab.  Old  Harmon  was  insane  with 
fury. 

“Come  down  out  of  that  cab,  you  young  snipe!”  he 
snarled  at  Tom.  “I  have  a  matter  to  settle  with  you.,  I 
suppose  that  you  know  that  it  is  against  orders  to  take 
any  person  into  the  cab?  What  do  you  mean?” 

Tom  was  cool  and  calm,  and  ho  stepped  down  out  of 
the  cab,  and  made  reply: 

“1  know  it  is  against  orders,  Mr.  Harmon,  but  those 
orders  are  not  always  enforced,  and  1  wanted  to  take  myi 
friend  along  with  me.  The  accident  was  in  no  way  due' 

to  that  fact.” 


Harmon  turned  and  glared  at  Fred. 

“And  is  this  fellow  your  friend?” 

“He  is,  sir,”  said  Tom.  # 

“Then  it  is  time  for  you  to  seek  a  position  somewhere 
else.  You  cannot  drive  a  locomotive  on  this  road  again. 

Tom  was  not  in  the  least  bit  rattled.  He  simply  ac¬ 
cepted  the  matter  as  it  was,  and  he  said: 

“Very  well,  Mr.  Harmon.  I  am  willing,  for  I  can  get 
another  job  before  long  on  a  road  that  will  parallel  this. 
Then  things  will  be  different,  and  the  honest  man  will 
have  a  chance.” 

Harmon  was 'Startled,  and  he  looked  at  Fred  and  at 
Tom,  and  his  face  changed  its  expression.  He  was  silent 
a  moment,  hut  he  finally  said: 

“A  rival  road,  eh?  Well,  I  guess  that  it  will  be  a 
pretty  tough  proposition.  1  own  the  charter  of  this  road, 
and  if  another  is  built  it  will  not  be  built  alongside  mine. 
I  will  see  what  the  law  will  do  about  it,  for  that  would  not 
be  lawful.” 

“I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  you  cannot  prevent  that,”  said 
Fred,  quietly.  “The  charter  is  already  procured.  I  believe 
that  the  work  will  soon  begin,  and  for  that  matter,  I 
believe  that  I  own  some  of  the  stock  in  the  new7  road. 
You  will  some  day  find  out  that  it  does  not  pay  to  be  too 
grasping  and  avaricious.  You  have  been  the  meanest 
man  in  those  parts,  and  now  it  will  he  up  to  you  to  hold 
your  place.  The  people  will  not  always  stand  for  sudfr 
monopoly  and  usury.  The  man  who  worships  money  as 
his  god  will  sooner  or  later  get  his  punishment.” 

“See  here,  is  it  a  crime  because  I  have  made  some 
money?  Have  I  not  been  a  public  benefactor  in  the  fact 
that  I  have  built  railroads  and  have  developed  the  coun¬ 
try?  These  people  would  not  be  so  prosperous  if  it  was 
not  for  me.” 

“Sir,”  said  Fred,  “it  is  perfectly  right  to  make  money, 
and  there  is  no  law  against  it,  legal  or  moral.  But  when 
a  man  uses  his  money  to  practise  extortion  from  the  poor, 
and  takes  the  last  dollar  of  a  poor  widow  or  an  orphan,  it 
is  time  that  such  a  man  should  he  shorn  of  his  power 
and  much  of  his  money.” 

“It  is  a  lie!  I  have  not  done  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
know  that  a  lot  of  my  sanctimonious  enemies  have  gotten 
together  and  have  made  up  their  minds  that  I  am  making 
too  much  money,  and  they  will  stop  it  if  they  can.  But 
they  will  not  succeed.  I  am  going  on  just  as  I  please, 
and  you  will  have  to  find  more  money  than  you  have  at 
present  to  beat  me.  My  railroads  will  run,  and  they  will 
do  the  carrying  when  your  road  is  going  into  the  receiv¬ 
er's  hands.  T  will  fight  you  and  your  backers  till  1  have 
spent  mv  last  dollar.” 


Harmon  shook  his  hand  in  the  face  of  Fred,  and  he 
added : 

“I  have  had  a  visit  from  that  scamp  Williams  to-da\. 
1  know  that  you  and  he  are  friends,  and  that  von  are 
working  together  to  down  me,  but  you  will  not  succeed. 
I  will  bent  you  both.  He  thought  lie  would  make  me  settle 
with  the  old  lady  ITayes  for  the  money  that  she  owed  me 
and  that  I  collected,  but  1  never  will.  It  was  my  due* 
and  T  am  going  to  have  it.” 


T  ho  railroad  king  s  voice  rose  high  i 
died  away  in  a  hiss  that  was  like  that  o 
people  standing  around  the  locomotiv1 


vd  strident,  but 
a  serpent.  The 
bad  heard  all. 
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^uui  there  was  much  excitement.  A  number  of  them  were 
friends  of  the  young  engineer,  and  there  was  a  loud 
murmur  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  discharged. 

Some  of  the  men  spoke  their  minds  freely,  and  before 
Harmon,  who  was  in  a  rage,  lie  retorted  fiercely,  and 
threatened  them  with  expulsion  from  the  depot.  It  was 
beginning  to  look  like  a  riot,  when  some  police  came  up 
and  dispersed  the  crowd. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TROUBLE  OVER  THE  LAND. 

Fred  and  Tom  walked  off  together,  and  they  left  the 
depot  and  crossed  the  railroad  yard  to  the  roundhouse. 
The  stoker  had  taken  the  engine  to  the  roundhouse,  and 
as  Tom  appeared  he  asked: 

“Mate,  has  the  old  buck  discharged  you?” 

“He  has.  Matt.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  had  to  come.” 

“Well,  then  I  am  done,  too.  I  do  not  like  that  old 
skinffint,  for  he  has  cnt  our  wages,  and  I  will  not  work 
another  hour  for  him.  I  can  get  a  berth  on  the  main 
line,  and  I  guess  that  you  can  do  the  same.” 

“All  right,  Matt,”  said  Tom.  “I  hope  That  your  sym- 
- — pa£hy  for  me  has  not  influenced  you  to  do  this.” 

The  stoker  declared  that  it  had  not  been  the  reason 
wholly,  but  he  thought  it  was  mean  of  Harmon  to  fire  a 
good  engineer  because  he  made  an  exception  to  a  rule 
of  the  road  that  was  not  alwavs  enforced. 

1/ 

“Every  engineer  carries  a  friend  once  in  a  while.  I 
suppose  the  old  skin  thought  that  he  was  cheated  out  of 
carfare.” 

Tom  and  Fred  laughed,  and  Fred  said: 

“I  can  see  trouble  ahead  for  the  old  fellow.  When  the 
new  company  gets  their  line  surveyed  there  will  be  rivalry 
that  will  mean  much  to  this  line  of  railroad.  I  will  bet 
that  when  the  new  road  gets  running  it  will  be  hard 
for  him  to  keep  men  enough  to  run  his  own  road.  There 
will  be  a  difference  in  the  freights,  too.” 

“Well,  you  bet  there  will.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  the  new 
road  in  operation.  I  will  try  to  get  a  job  on  it.” 

The  news  that  a  new  road  was  projected  was  circulated 
all  over  the  town,  and  there  was  much  excitement  over  it. 
Many  of  the  people  were  overjoyed  to  hear  of  it,  and 
there  were  few  who  were  opposed  to  it. 

But  Williams  told  Fred  about  his  interview  with  old 
Harmon. 

“  Fearnot,”  he  said,  “It  was  the  stormiest  talkfest  that 
I  ever  had  in  my  life.  The  old  skinflint  was  mad  clear 
through,  and  he  is  scared  to  death  for  fear  that  I  will  be 
^^  T!e  to  make  him  settle  that  claim  of  the  Widow  Hayes. 
He  would  lose  a  week’s  sleep,  I  do  not  doubt,  if  he  loses 
it.  But  I  am  bound  to  get  her  rights  for  her.” 

“Good  for  you,  Dan.  I  hope  that  you  will  make  him 
settle,  and  pay  a  big  interest,  too.  Put  the  costs  of  court 
on  him  also.” 

“Oh,  you  can  be  sure  of  that.  I  have  had  a  talk  with 
the  judge  and  he  thinks  that  the  case  is  perfectly  clear. 
Tin-  old  villain  had  no  right  to  cheat  the  widow  out  of 
that  hundred  thousand,  and  he  will  have  to  make  it 

good.” 


THE  RAILROAD  KING. 


Williams  then  showed  Fred  the  survey  of  the  new  road, 
and  he  also  declared  that  the  most  of  the  stock  had  al¬ 
ready  been  subscribed.  In  fact,  it  would  be  hard  to 
furnish  enough  of  it. 

“The  road  will  be  a  big  success,  Fearnot.  I  hope  that 
within  four  days  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  will  be 
thrown  up.  I  am  going  to  let  you  throw  that  if  you  wish 
to  have  the  honor.” 

“That  will  be  a  great  honor,  Dan,  and  I  will  gladly 
avail  myself  of  it.  But  I  shall  be  busy  with  my  land 
scheme  all  the  time,  as  well.  I  guess  that  we  will  do  as 
much  to  develop  Marvel  as  old  Harmon,  and  if  we  can 
break  his  power  here  it  will  be  a  mercy  for  the  people.” 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  room  of  the  re¬ 
turned  Central  American.  Fred  had  arisen  to  go  when 
there  came  a  rap  on  the  door.  Dan  called  out : 

“Come  in !” 

The  door  opened,  and  on  the  threshold  stood  Harmon. 

He  was  dark-browed,  and  as  he  came  in  he  glared  at 

Fred.  He  then  looked  at  Dan  and  said: 

\ 

“I  want  to  see  you  personally.” 

“Anything  you  may  wish  to  say  to  me,  Harmon,  you 
can  say  with  perfect  freedom  before  Fearnot.  He  is  con¬ 
versant  with  all  my  business  plans  and  it  will  be  the 
same.”  , 

The  railroad  king  walked  across  the  room,  and  it  could 
be  seen  that  he  was  uneasy.  His  face  showed  worriment. 

“I  came  here  to  see  you  about  this  claim  of  the  widow, 
Hayes.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?” 

“I  realize  that  it  might  be  proper  to  give  the  woman 
something  and  I  will  offer  her  ten  thousand  dollars.  This 
is  given  without  any  acknowledgement  and  is  pure  gener¬ 
osity  on  mv  part.  I  am  a  much-maligned  man  and  my 
charities  I  do  not  publish  as  some  people  do.” 

Dan  gazed  at  Fred  and  thev  were  both  amused  at  this 

n 

claim  of  the  old  skinflint.  Williams  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  said : 

“How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it,  Harmon?  How  did 
you  ever  stretch  your  generous  motives  enough  to  offer 
such  a  sum  as  that?  It  must  have  cost  you  an  effort. 
Don’t  it  give  you  great  pain?  Won’t  you  lose  some  sleep 
over  it?  I  would  not  do  it  if  I  were  you.” 

“Eh?”  asked  the  old  usurer,  eagerly.  “Do  you  not 
think  that  half  of  that  is  really  enough?” 

“Too  much  for  you  to  give  in  a  generous  spirit,”  said 
Dan,  dryly.  “If  I  were  you  I  would  think  it  over  well. 
You  know  that  it  of  course  will  not  settle  the  claim.  It 
would  be  only  accepted  as  a  partial  payment  of  the  whole 
amount.” 

“Oh,  see  here,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  pay  the 
whole  amount.  You  cannot  collect  it  in  any  court.” 

“All  right.  You  may  keep  on  thinking  that  way.  Pat 
yourself  on  the  back  and  congratulate  yourself  on  it.  But 
you  will  pay  the  whole  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Mrs. 
Hayes,  for  you  had  no  more  right  to  take  it  than  I  did. 
That  is  all.” 

Harmon  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  face. 

“I  cannot  afford  to  do  that!”  he  whined!  “See  hero, 
Williams,  why  are  you  so  infernally  interested  in  this 
matter,  anyway?  You  are  not  related  to  Mrs.  Haves. 
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Shi»  will  get  along  well  unou 
1  cannot  atTord  to  give  more. 

’* Certainly  it  is.  and  that 


(fF  on  ten  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  an  awful  lot  of  money.” 
makes  it  all  the  more  crim¬ 


inal  in  you  to  hav°  cheated  her  out  ol  it.” 

”1  deny  that.  I  did  not  cheat  her  out  of  it.  I  have 
not  refused  to  render  her  a  full  account  of  the  money.” 

“That  is'  all  that  is  asked  of  you.  Render  her  a  full 
account  of  her  money  and  you  will  escape  State’s  Prison. 
If  you  do  not  there  will  be  a  nice  little  berth  lor  you  as 
the  perverter  of  trust  funds.  Do  you  not  understand? 
You  are  not  dealing  with  a  poor  widow,  but  a  man  who 
has  had  lots  of  experience  with  men  of  your  stamp.” 

Fred  enjoyed  the  manner  in  which  Williams  handled 
the  old  skinflint,  and  he  sat  in  one  corner  and  watched 
the  affair  with  interest.  It  was  certain  that  Harmon 
would  have  to  settle. 

At  last  he  turned  to  the  door  with  a  snarl  and  said: 

"Well,  I  will  send  the  money  over  in  the  morning.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Williams,  that  I  am  not  done  with 
you.  I  will  get  square  with  you  if  it  takes  every  dollar 
that  I  have.  It  is  war  between  us  now.” 

Williams  smiled  and  said : 

"All  right,  my  dear  friend.  I  am  glad  that  we  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  for  it  will  save  explanations  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Harmon  went  out,  and  then  Dan  turned  to  Fred  and 
laughed  and  said : 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Fearnot?  Pretty 
work,  was  it  not?  I  tell  you  it  will  do  me  good  to  see 
that  money  come  out  of  that  old  villain’s  pocket,  for  he  is 
the'  biggest  old  scamp  in  the  world.  I  never  righted  any 
wrong  that  gave  me  the  satisfaction  that  this  does.” 

"I  can  understand  how  you  feel,  Dan,”  laughed  Fred. 
"I  was  amused  to  see  the  despair  on  his  face  when  he 
found  that  he  could  not  settle  for  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

"That  was  pretty  cool  in  him,  was  it  not?  Well,  I 
guess  that  he  will  be  only  too  glad  to  make  good  the  whole 
amount  yet.  I  visited  the  widow  yesterday  and  found 
that  she  was  in  very  destitute  circumstances,  and  the 
money  will  bring  her  out  of  abject  poverty.” 

Fred  then  asked  Williams  about  the  railroad,  and  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  work  would  begin  at  once.  When  he 
learned  of  the  discharge  of  Tom  Ward,  lie  said: 

"If  ho  wants  to  wait  until  the  opening  of  my  road  I 
will  keep  him  on  half  pay.” 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  Tom  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do 
that.”  % 


"All  right.  It  will  be  all  right.  I  guess  that  old  Har¬ 
mon  will  have  trouble  getting  men  to  run  his  railroad 
when  we  get  ours  built.” 

I  red  left  the  room  of  the  Central  American  now  and 
went  to  his  own  room.  He  found  Terry  there,  and  01- 
cott  was  in  a  greatly-excited  state  of  mind.  Fred  saw  tills 
as  soon  ns  he  entered  the  room,  and  asked: 

"What  is  the  matter,  Terry?  What  has  gone  wrong 
with  you?” 

"Read  that  letter,  Fred.  There  is  trouble  coming’  our 

way.” 

Fred  pick  up  the  letter  and  read : 


'Air.  John  Bucas, 
"Dear  Sir: — WTe 


Real  Estate  Agent. 

are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  telling 


us 


THE  RAI BROAD  KING. 


that  you  have  sold  the  option  on  our  land  at  Marvel  and 
wo  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  that  \ou  ha'* 
obtained.  We  consider  that  it  is  not  enough  by  Jar  and 
we  have  under  consideration  another  offer  that  will  shld 
us  much  more.  Cancel  your  option  at  once  and  sell  to 
no  one  until  vou  hear  from  us.  Yours, 

"HAZEN  AND  HART,  ST.  BOUIS.” 


Fred  whistled  softly  and  asked : 

"Where  did  you  get  this  letter,  Terry?” 

"Bucas  brought  it  to  me.” 

"Well,  it  is  too  late  to  do  those  people  much  good.  Of 
course  we  have  our  claim  established.” 

"Do  you  think  we  can  hold  it?” 

"I  certainly  do.” 

"Well,  these  people  own  the  land  and  they  can  do  as 
they  please  about  selling  it,  as  I  see.  Flow  can  we  force 
them  to  sell?” 

"Why  we  have  bought,  Terry.  We  deal  with  their 
representative  and  what  terms  he  makes  cannot  he  re¬ 
tracted.  We  are  all  right  and  the  land  is  already  ours.” 

Terry  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

"I  suppose  that  is  so,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  But  who  is 
the  party  who  has  offered  more  ?” 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  Harmon.” 

"Why,  of  course!  He  would  do  that  very  thing.  He 
has  wired  someone  in  St.  Bouis  to  see  those  people  and 
has  told  them  to  write  thus.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  both,  satisfied  that  this  was  so. 
But  they  felt  sure  that  the  bargain  that  they  had  made 
could  not  be  retracted  and  that  they  would  come  out  all 
right. 

Terry  had  been  around  the  town  while  FYed  was  down 
the  line  with  Engineer  Tom  Ward,  and  lie  had  learned 
many  strange  things  about  Harmon.  He  told  some  of 
these  stories. 

"They  say,  Fred,  that  that  old  fellow  worships  his 
money  as  a  Deity.  I  was  told  bv  one  man  who  knows, 
that  Harmon  keeps  a  large  sum  of  money  in  gold  coins 
with  him,  and  that  at  night  before  going  to  bed  lie  counts 
it  over  and  gloats  over  it  like  an  old  miser.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  miser  of  the  worst  kind.  He  loves  money  for  it¬ 
self.” 


"That  is  a  terrible  state  of  mind  to  be  in.  I  wonder  if 
he  thinks  he  can  carry  that  money  into  the  next  world.” 

The  boys  went  to  bed  that  night  at  a  late  hour. 

They  were  full  of  plans  in  regard  to  their  land  scheme 
and  they  were  determined  to  go  over  in  the  morning  and 
demand  the  deed  from  Bncas. 

"It  is  not  the  fault  of  Bucas.”  said  Terry.  "He  is  in 
favor  of  us  all  through,  but  lie  is  not  the  owner  of 
land  himself.” 


"Well,  we  have  the  option,  and  that  is  just  ns  good  as  a 
deed.  But  we,  of  course,  want  the  deed,  too.” 

"What  if  thev  will  not  give  us  a  deed?” 

►  C 


"Then  we  will  attach  the  land  and  fight  it  out  in  court. 
We  will  be  sure  to  beat  them,  for  an  option  is  just  as 
good  an  agreement  as  a  deed  is.  They  will  find  that  out.” 
In  the  morning,  Fred  and  Terry  went  over  to  the  land. 
I  red  had  ordered  some  men  to  go  out  there  and  work 
Jat  the  bounding  of  the  lots.  He  was  astonished  when  he 
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there  to  tiiui  that  his  men  whom  he  had  hired  were 
'-ding  around  idle. 

red  walked  up  to  the  boss  of  the  gang  and  asked: 

W  hat  is  the  matter?  Why  are  not  your  men  at 


work  ? 


“Mister,  we  have  been  ordered  not  to  work  here.” 
“Who  ordered  you  to  that  effect?” 

V 

“It  was  Harmon,  and  he  threatened  us  with  trespass 
suits  if  we  went  onto  the  land.  We  thought  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  wait  for  you.  Is  it  true  that  you  own  the  land  or 


“We  practically  own  it.  I  told  you  to  go  to  work  on  it 
and  old  Harmon  has  no  right  to  order  you  off.  I  want 
you  to  begin  work  at  once.” 

“All  right,  sir,  but  here  comes  Harmon- now  and  maybe 
he  can  explain  what  he  means.” 

It  was  true  that  Harmon  was  coming  up  and  his  face 
was  aglow  with  triumph.  He  walked  up  with  an  air  of 
arrogance  and  said : 

“Well,  Fearnot,  what  are  you  doing  here?  I  warn  you 
not  .to  trespass  on  my  land.  I  will  have  the  law  on  you.” 

“That  bluff  will  not  work,  Harmon.  You  do  not  own 
this  land,  for  you  have  no  deed  to  it.  It  is  I  who  have  the 
right  to  order  you  off.” 

Harmon  chuckled  in  a  self-satisfied  way  and  asked : 

J‘ Where  is  your  deed?” 

Fred  pulled  out  his  option  paper  and  showed  that  he 
had  paid  a  deposit  on  the  land  and  that  it  was  a  written 
agreement  that  he  should  have  a  deed  of  the,  land  at  the 
earliest  day. 

But  Harmon  pulled  out  a  paper  which  purported  to  be 
signed  by  Hazen  and  Hart,  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  gave  him 
the  option  with  the  promise  of  a  deed  in  ten  days.  Fred 
looked  at  the  paper  and  said : 

“That  is  not  worth  the  paper  that  it  is  written  upon. 
It  is  dated  several  davs  after  my  option  and  it  is  not 
valid.” 

“Is  that  so?”  hissed  Harmon.  “I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  this  paper  is  signed  by  the  real  owners  of  this 
land.  Now  what  have  you  to  say?” 

“Only  this:  My  paper  is  signed  by  the  man  who  was 
appointed  as  their  real  estate  representative,  and  his  word 
goes.  He  sold  to  us  and  the  owners  must  stand  by  that 
agreement.” 

c 

“If  you  can  show  that  in  court  you  will  do  well.  I 
know  that  no  deed  is  valid  until  it  is  signed.” 

“But  an  agreement  properly  witnessed  cannot  be  gone 
back  of.  You  ought  to  know  that.  I  am  a  little  familiar 
with  law  and  know  that  I  am  right.  But  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  matter  to  court.” 

“You  won’t  take  it  there  with  me,  for  there  is  no  case. 
I  have  bought  of  the  real  owners  and  that  makes  your 
^'assumed  title  void.  Now  you  will  trespass  here  at  your 

peril.” 

“I  will  do  this,”  said  Fred.  “Until  we  have  the  mat¬ 
ter  settled  ‘n  court  as  to  who  is  the  owner,  I  will  agree 
to  V.'-'-y  rev  hands  off  the  land  if  you  will  do  the  same.” 


But 

Harm 

on  sniffed  and  replied 

• 

• 

“I  2 

1  m  not 

a  fool !  I  will  not  ag 

ree  to  a 

my  thing  of  that 

fOrt. 

J  am 

the  owner  and  1  am 

going 

to  put  men  at 

work  1 

H'f(;  to 

-day,  getting  it  ready 

for  the 

erection  of  my 

power! 

'lOtl-O. 

That  is  all.” 

v  1 


With  that  Harmon  turned  and  beckoned  to  some  men 
who  stood  at  a  distance.  They  came  up  and  Harmon 
told  them  to  go  to  work  on  the  land. 

Fred  stepped  forward: 

“Men,”  he  said,  “if  you  invade  that  land  you  will  take 
a  desperate  chance.  1  own  that  land  and  you  will  keep  off 
it.  My  own  men  will  work  there  at  my  command.” 

“Say,  men !”  shouted  Harmon,  angrily.  “Will  you  let 
a  young  upstart  like  him  take  the  work  away  from  you? 
Get  after  him  and  sweep  him  off  the  land  !  Smash  him  !” 

The  men  were  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  They 
had  a  leader,  however,  who  was  a  burly,  brutal  sort  of  a 
man,  and  he  at  once  accepted  the  order  of  Harmon.  He 
called  out: 

“All  right,  Mr.  Harmon !  If  you  say  the  word  we  will 
hang  him  up  by  ther  heels.  He  has  no  right  here,  any¬ 
way.  Come  on,  boys,  here  is  for  your  bread  and  butter. 
If  that  blackguard  tries  to  stop  ye,  why  git  after  him.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  PLUCKY  RESCUE. 

The  men  who  had  been  hired  by  Harmon1  now  advanced 
with  their  spades  .and  started  to  work.  For  a  moment 
Fred  hesitated,  but  he  knew  that  if  he  allowed  the  work 
to  go  on  it  would  be  like  surrendering  his  option,  so  he 
stepped  into  the  path  of  the  men  and  said : 

“Stand  back,  or  there  will  be  trouble.  I  do  not  intend 
to  allow  you  to  go  further.” 

One  of  the  men  made  a  swing  at  Fred,  but  the  next 
moment  he  went  over  upon  his  back  with  a  terrible  blow 
in  the  jaw. 

It  was  the  signal  for  trouble.  Terry  sprung  to  the  side 
of  his  chum,  and  the  men  whom  they  had  hired  also  came 
to  the  front.  It  was  an  even  number  that  faced  each 
other. 

Harmon  was  mad  as  a  hornet  and  he  yelled  furiously  to 
his  men  to  wipe  out  the  others,  and  he  made  a  rush  at 
Terry.  But  the  next  moment  he  was  caught  by  the 
shoulders  and  sent  over  upon  his  back  in  the  dust. 

Fred  sailed  in  and  his  men,  who  had  by  this  time  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  would  be  able  to  prevail,  went 
in  with  confidence.  There  was  a  lively  fight,  though  it 
was  a  short  one. 

Fred  swung  right  and  left  and  he  was  so  quick  and 
accurate  in  his  blows  that  he  soon  cleared  a  way  through 
the  party  of  workmen,  and  they  beat  a  retreat. 

They  were  driven  off  the  land  and  when  Harmon  got 
upon  his  feet  he  saw  that  his  men  were  in  retreat.  He 
was  furious,  but  he  had  no  real  courage,  being  a  coward, 
and  he  dodged  the  attack  that  Terry  made  upon  him  and 
ran  for  his  life  for  a  point  of  safety. 

He  stopped  there  at  a  safe  distance  and  gave  utterance 
to  all  kinds  of  vile  language.  He  called  Fred1  and  Terry 
all  kinds  of  bad  names  and  threatened  them  with  all  kinds 
of  vengeance. 

Fred  laughed  and  said  to  his  men: 

“All  right,  boys.  I  guess  that  wo  have  proved  our  right 
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to  the  field  and  we  will  go  along  with  our  work.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  need  fear  them  any  longer.’1 

The  workmen  were  enthused  over  the  victory  and  they 
went  to  work  at  once  with  renewed  energy. 

Just  then  the  surveyor  and  his  men  came  up,  and  as 
they  heard  the  story  they  laughed  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  I 
guess  that  if  they  try  to  put  us  off  we  can  defend  our¬ 
selves.  You  can  count  upon  us  to  the  end.” 

The  surveyors  then  laid  down  the  bounds  of  the  lots 
and  the  men  dug  the  trenches  and  established  the  lines. 
The  lots  were  to  an  extent  graded  and  made  presentable 
to  be  showed  to  customers. 

Harmon  remained  at  a  distance  for  a  time  and  then 
after  his  men  had  taken  their  departure  he  went  away 
himself.  He  swore  that  he  would  get  even  with  Fred  and 
Terry  at  anv  cost. 

But  the  boundaries  were  laid  out  and  the  men  worked 
there  all  day  and  at  night  went  to  their  homes,  ready  to 
come  to  wTork  the  next  day.  Some  of  them  declared  that 
if  they  found  Harmon  and  his  men  there  in  the  morning 
they  would  make  it  hot  for  them. 

Fred  and  Terry,  as  they  went  home  that^night,  felt 
sure  of  their  land,  for  they  had  done  that  which  showed 
the  right  of  possession.  They  consulted  a  lawyer  and  lie 
approved  of  all  that  they  had  done. 

“You  had  a  right  to  take  a  defensive  stand,”  he  said. 
“Your  option  is  perfectly  good  and  now  you  will  enter  a 
suit  for  the  deed.  They  will  certainly  have  to  give  it  to 
you.” 

Fred  authorized  the  suit  at  once  and  it  was  begun. 

In  the  meantime,  though  no  lots  could  be  sold,  they 
would  give  any  purchasers  options  on  them  and  guarantee 
the  title  afterwards.  All  was  straight  and  legal  through¬ 
out  and  it  was  certain  that  they  had  gotten  the  best  of 
the  railroad  king. 

Of  course  they  knew  that  they  were  not  done  with  him 
and  that  he  would  certainly  try  to  get  even,  but  they  did 
not  fear  him. 

When  Williams  heard  about  it  he  was  delighted. 

“I  have  never  heard  of  anything  more  enjoyable  than 
that,”  he  said.  “I  guess  that  this  money  shark  will  find 
out  that  he  is  not  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  He  will 
have  a  poor  show.” 

For  some  days,  matters  were  quiet. 

Then  there  arrived  in  the  town  Hazen,  the  owner  of 
the  land,  who  was  at  first  furious  about  the  sale.  But 
after  he  had  talked  with  the  lawyers  and  with  Lucas,  he 
agreed  that  he  could  do  nothing  but  give  the  title  to  the 
land  to  Fearnot. 

“I  was  offered  more  by  Harmon,”  he  said.  “I  am  sorrv 
that  I  gave  Lucas  any  authority  to  sell,  and  he  showed 
short-sightedness  in  selling  as  he  did.  He  might  have 
got  a  better  price  for  the  land.” 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred,  “I  doubt  if  you  would  have 
gotten  the  price  that  Harmon  offered  you.  He  is  a 
trickster  and  he  will  never  give  more  than  he  thinks  that ! 
anyone  else  will  and  he  would  try  to  whittle  you  out  of! 
it,  you  may  he  sure.  He  is  not  a  satisfactory  man  to  do ' 
business  with.  I  think  that  you  have  done  as  well  as  you  ■ 
could."  •  I 


I  will 


“All  right,  Mr.  Fearnot.  I  suppose  that  is  »o. 
give  you  the  title  and  it  will  be  all  right.” 

So  Fred  got  his  title  and  Harmon  suffered  his  fix  t  de¬ 
feat  at  the  hands  of  the  newcomers  in  Marvel.  The  story 
spread  through  the  town  and  it  created  a  sensation,  for 
nobody  had  before  thought  that  anyone  could  ever  get  the 
best  of  Harmon. 

His  power  had  been  absolute  in  the  place  and  that  at 
last  it  was  to  be  broken  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
Harmon  must  have  himself  felt  that  people  no  longer 
looked  at  him  with  the  same  kind  of  fear  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  state  of  affairs  doubt'd, 
though,  that  he  would  try  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  Fear¬ 
not. 

But  Fred  was  ready  for  him. 

So  matters  w*ent  along  for  some  time.  The  lots  were 
cut  up  and  many  of  them  wrere  sold.  It  w*as  certain  that 
they  would  yield  a  good  profit  to  the  young  real  estate 
investors. 

Fred  heard  many  stories  of  old  Harmon  and  his  love 
for  money.  He  was  told  of  his  delight  in  counting  over 
his  gold  at  night  and  that  he  had  a  big  safe  in  his  house 
that  contained  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  gold  that  he 
■would  gloat  over  by  the  hour. 

One  day  Fred  and  Terry  started  out  for  a  walk  aiJ'r 
they  reached  a  point  on  the  railroad  where  there  was  a 
crossing. 

They  heard  the  whistle  of  a  train  coming  that  way. 
The  track  here  ran  along  the  shores  of  a  lake.  It  was 
quite  a  large  body  of  water  and  the  boys  had  thought  of 
taking  a  swim  in  its  waters. 

But  as  they  drew  near  to  the  crossing  thev  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  and  saw  a  horse  and  top  buggy  coming 
toward  the  crossing.  Fred  gave  a  start,  for  he  recognized 
old  Harmon  in  the  buggy. 

He  had  a  box  in  his  lap,  and  Fred  exclaimed : 

“Terry,  there  is  that  old  miser  and  he  has  no  idea  of 
his  danger,  I  believe.  If  he  does  not  pull  up  he  will  be 
struck  by  that  train.  I  guess  that  we  will  have  to  stop 
him.” 

“That  is  right,  Fred.  Stop  him.” 

Fred  ran  forward  and  shouted  to  the  old  miser.  But 
he  only  whipped  up  his  horse  and  seemed  unmindful  of 
the  train  which  was  coming  at  great  speed,  straight  for 
the  crossing. 

The  horse  saw  it  and  gave  a  sudden  swerve  in  fright, 
and  the  next  moment  Harmon  and  the  box  were  hurled 
out  of  the  buggy,  which  did  not  overturn,  but  the  horse 
dashed  off  at  full  speed.  He  started  to  run  away  as  Terry 
dashed  after  him.  v  4 

Fred  ran  to  the  side  of  the  miser,  but  he  was  upon  his 
feet  at  once  and  was  in  a  frantic  state  of  mind. 

The  train  came  down  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

The  box  had  fallen  between  the  ties. 

“Oh,  my  money!”  old- Harmon  screamed,  and  he  would 
have  rushed  to  his  death  if  Fred  had  not  held  him.  Gold 
and  silver  coins  flew  broadcast  as  the  train  struck  the 
box. 

The  coins  were  scattered  over  a  large  area  and  inanv 
of  them  went  into  the  waters  of  the  lake  beyand.  It  \xas 
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terrible  sight  to  the  monev-mad  man,  and  he  broke 
away  from  Fred  and  ran  to  pick  np  the  coins. 

He  was  like  a  wild  man  and  tried  to  grab  all  that  he 
could  see  and  recover  his  treasure.  Fred  and  Terry  were 
startled  spectators  and  stood  for  a  moment  wonderstruck. 

The  horse  had  run  away  down  the  road  and  was  out  of 
sight.  Terry  had  been  unable  to  stop  him. 

But  the  boys  did  not  offer  to  help  the  miser  to  recover 
his  money,  for  they  knew  that  he  would  accuse  them, 
perhaps,  of  stealing  it.  So  they  watched  him  for  a  time 
and  then  they  started  to  stroll  away. 

‘'That  is  a  pitiable  sight,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “To  think 
of  a  man  being  so  money  mad  that  he  would  have  given 
his  life  to  trv  to  recover  the  box  of  coins.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  you  he  would  have  gone  to  his  death  under  that 
train.” 

“Terry,  it  might  have  been  a  mercy  to  have  let  him. 
He  is  a  very  miserable  man  and  he  will  continue  to  extort 
all  *that  he  can  from  the  poor  and  needy  until  he  dies.” 

But  the  boys  left  the  old  miser  recovering  his  coins  and 
they  went  over  to  the  lake.  They  walked  along  the 
shores  for  a  ways  and  saw  that  it  was  a  fine  body  of  water. 

“It  would  make  a  good  summer  resort,  Terry.  We 
might  buv  up  the  land  here  and  induce  the  railroad  to 
build  a  station  and  start  a  summer  resort.  It  would  be  a 
fine  place  and  in  a  little  while,  with  a  summer  hotel,  there 
would  be  lots  of  people  here.” 

“It  looks  like  a  good  enterprise,  Fred,  but  we  will  have 
all  that  we  can  do  to  attend  to  our  land  just  now.” 

The  boys  had  half  decided  to  take  a  swim  in  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  as  they  had  brought  their  bathing  suits 
they  felt  all  right. 

After  a  while  they  came  to  a  spot  where  the  lake  was 
shallow  and  the  bottom  was  sandy.  Here  they  disrobed 
and  then  they  dashed  into  the  water  and  started  out  for 
the  center  of  the  lake. 

The  water  was  cold,  for  it  was  a  body  of  spring  water 
and  they  did  not  feel  any  too  comfortable.  But  they 
were  splendid  swimmers  and  they  disported  themselves 
in  a  lively  manner. 

But  while  swimming  around  far  out  in  the  lake  they 
heard  a  shout  and  saw  a  sailboat  coming  toward  them. 
In  it  were  two  men  and  two  women.  They  were  in  fine 
spirits  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves. 

“That  i-  quite'  a  boat,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “It  sails  i 
well,  but  the  man  at  the  helm  does  not  know  much  about 
the  art  of  sailing.” 

Fred  saw  that  this  was  true. 

“That  is  right,  Terry,  and  those  people  are  taking  a 
rhance  in  going  out  with  him.  There  is  a  bad  wind  and 
A]w  v  might  get  a  spill  if  they  should  catch  a  flaw.” 

The  words  had  barely  left  Fred’s  lips  when  the  boat 
went  over  like  a  flash.  The  man  who  was  sailing  her 
tried  to  jibe  too  short  and  caught  the  wind  in  the  wrong 
quarter. 

At  once  the  occupants  went  into  the  water  and  there 
was  wild  screaming  by  the  women. 

Fred  saw  the  danger  of  their  drowning,  and  he  shout¬ 
ed  : 

“Gome  on.  Terry !  Here  is  where  we  are  needed  !  They 

..!  drown  if  help  does  not  reach  them.” 


“That  is  right,  Fred.  We  will  have  hard  work  to  reach 
them.” 

But  the  boys  swam  with  all  their  speed  to  the  spot 
where  the  overturned  boat  was  drifting.  The  men  were 
clinging  to  her,  but  the  women  were  both  struggling  in 
the  water.  One  of  them  had  gone  down  once  and  was 
near  strangling.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 

Fred  shouted  to  the  men : 

“Are  you  going  to  let  those  women  drown?” 

“Mister,  we  cannot  swim  a  stroke.  They  cannot  be 
saved  by  us.” 

Fred  reached  the  spot  where  one  of  the  women  had 
gone  down.  He  dived  and  caught  her  by  the  hair  some 
distance  under  water. 

Fred  knew  how  to  manage  a  drowning  person  well. 

He  at  once  got  hold  of  her  where  she  could  not  get  a 

grip  on  him  and  then  he  brought  her  to  the  surface. 

Terry  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  other  woman  also, 

and  the  bovs  started  for  the  shore. 

«/ 

It  was  a  hard  swim,  and  the  boys  had  all  they  could  do 
to  get  there  with  their  load,  but  after  a  tough  struggle 
they  Succeeded  and  actually  made  the  shore. 

They  were  nearly  all  in,  however,  and  they  could  not 
have  gone  much  further.  The  two  women  were  now  re-  * 
covered  and,  though  they  were  badly  scared,  they  were 
unhurt. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  they  were  grateful 
to  their  rescuers,  and  one  of  them  said : 

“I  will  never  trust  myself  with  those  men  again.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  sail  a  boat  and  they  are  cowards, 
anyway.  They  would  have  left  us  to  drown  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you  gentlemen  we  would  have  lost  our 
lives.” 

“I  would  not  feel  that  way,  madam,  for  sailing  on  a 
freshwater  lake  is  dangerous  at  best.  There  are  too  many 
flaws  and  the  boat  would  go  over  with  ease.” 

“We  were  fools  to  go  out  with  them  and  wre  will  not 
do  it  again.  I  do  not  want  to  speak  to  them  again.” 

Both  women  were  indignant  at  their  escorts  and  nowr 
it  was  seen  by  Fred  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  easy  to 
rescue  the  men  themselves.  He  said : 

“Do  not  be  hard  on  them,  for  you  may  not  see  them 
again  alive.  They  are  in  great  danger,  and  if  they  do  not 
hang  on  out  there  they  will  drown  before  we  can  get  out 
to  save  them.” 

The  men  were  hanging  onto  the  sailboat  and  they  were 
getting  exhausted.  It  was  pretty  certain  that  they  could 
not  hold  on  much  longer,  for  the  wind  was  rising  fast  and 
the  boat  was  washed  by  the  waves. 

Fred  and  Terry  now  left  the  two  women,  who  were  in  a 
bedraggled  condition,  and  they  looked  for  a  boat  or  some 
way  to  get  out  to  rescue  them.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter, 
for  they  saw  no  boat  or  raft. 

Fred  ran  along  the  shore  and  suddenly  he  saw  an  old 
punt  that  was  fastened  to  the  bank. 

It  was  fastened  by  a  chain  and  padlock,  and  Fred  saw 
that  the  onlv  wav  to  get  it  was  to  break  the  lock.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  do  this,  for  the  occasion  warranted  it. 

Fred  broke  the  lock  and  the  punt  was  pushed  into  the 
water  and  the  two  boys  jumped  in.  There  were  no  oars 
and  they  had  to  vise  paddles,  hut  they  managed  to  make 
their  way  out  to  the  overturned  sailboat. 
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They  were  none  too  soon,  for  one  of  the  men  had  held 
on  j us t  as  long  as  he  could,  lie  would  have  slipped  off 
fie  next  moment,  and  as  Fred  grabbed  him  by  the  collar 
le-  groaned  and  fainted. 

Fred  pulled  him  into  the  punt  and  Terry  dragged  the 
other  fellow  in  also.  It  was  just  in  time,  and  as  the  two 
youths  realized  this  they  were  more  than  glad.  Fred  at 
once  revived  the  unconscious  man,  and  as  he  came  to  lie 
groaned : 

“Oh,  mercy!  I  thought  that  T  was  going  to  die.  I 
could  not  have  held  on  a  moment  longer.” 

“  You  are  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “But  don’t  you  think 
it  was  quite  a  responsibility  to  take  those  women  out  in 
that  sailboat,  not  knowing  more  about  handling  a  boat 
than  you  do?” 


us.  You  are  the  two  bravest  and  nicest  young  men  that 
we  ever  met.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Fred,  modestly.  “1  arn  sure  that 
you  are  well  cared  for  now,  for  you  have  good  escort  - 
and  vou  will  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  1  wish  you  a 
safe  return  home.” 

The  two  men  looked  their  gratitude  to  Fred  and  made 
him  a  sign  that  meant  that  they  understood.  Then  they 
disappeared  with  their  fair  charges.  Fred  turned  to 
Terry  and  laughed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


“Mister,  I  know  how  to  sail  a  boat  all  right  in  salt 
water.  I  never  saw  such  a  flaw  in  the  wind.  It  had  me 
before  I  could  get  the  boat  up  to  the  wind.” 

“Of  course.  It  is  very  dangerous  sailing  a  boat  on 
fresh  water.  But  I  guess  that  you  will  not  repeat  the 
experiment  until  you  have  learned  to  swim.” 

“Boss,  you  are  right.  I  will  learn  how  to  swim  the 
first  thing  that  T  do.  If  I  had  knowm  how  to  swim  I 
could  have  helped  the  others.” 

But  Fred  and  Terry  managed  to  get  back  to  shore  with 
the  punt  and  then  crawled  out  and  approached  the  two 
women.  But  the  women  would  not  speak  to  them,  being 
in  bad  temper. 

One  of  the  men  tried  to  say  something  to  them,  but 
the  answer  he  got  wTas  a  scorching  one. 

“You  would  have  drowned  us,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  these  brave  young  men  we  would  be  dead  now.  I  do 
not  wont  to  trust  my  life  or  fortunes  with  anyone  who  is 
not  better  able  to  protect  me.” 

It  was  a  hard  one  for  the  two  poor  chaps,  and  they  felt 
cheap  enough.  But  Fred  spoke  pacifying  words  and  de¬ 
fended  the  men  until  the  women  finally  relaxed  and  said: 

“Mister,  you  are  trying  to  square  it  for  them,  but  wre 
shall  always  feel  sore  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  us 
and  it  will  never  wear  off.  If  they  were  like  you,  brave 
and  strong,  wre  would  feel  confidence  in  them.” 

This  was  pretty  tough  on  the  men  and  they  hung  their 
heads. 

“We  did  not  know  how  to  swim  and  we  could  not  do 
a  thing  to  help  you  after  you  got  into  the  water.” 

“Then  you  had  better  learn  how  to  swim,”  said  one  of 
the  women  with  withering  scorn.  “These  young  men 
know  how  and  they  are  the  sort  to  take  care  of  ladies 
under  their  charge.  1  am  sure  that  they  would  have 
found  some  way  to  help  us.” 

“Madam,  you  are  too  hard  on  the  gentlemen,”  said 
I*  red.  “1  am  sure  that  both  of  them  would  give  their 
lives  for  you  at  any  time.  But  they  could  not  help  you 
as  they  could  not  swim.  They  would  only  have  drowned 
themselves  and  it  would  have  availed  nothing  to  you  ” 

But  it  was  some  while,  before  the  women  would  become 
reconciled  and  it  was  plain  that  they  had  no  respect  for 
their  escorts.  They  at  Inst  allowed  them  to  act  as  their 
attendants  homo,  but  as  they  went  away  one  of  them 
called  out  to  Fr'nl : 

“We  shall  net  forget  you  for  what  you  have  done  for 
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“Well,  Terry,  you  can  see  what  it  means  -to  incur  the 
scorn  and  lack  of  confidence  of  women.  Those  poor  fel¬ 
lows  will  be  miserable  now  and  those  women  will  make 
it  so  for  them.” 

“Right  you  are,  Fred.  They  do  not  use  reason  and 
they  do  not  know  seemingly  that  a  man  in  the  water  who 
cannot  swim  is  as  helpless  as  a  child  lost  in  a  forest.  Why 
you  could  not  blame  those  men,  for  they  would  only  have 
drowmod  if  they  bad  tried  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  women.*’ 


“Certainly !  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  taking  the 
women  out  without  a  better  knowledge  of  sailing.” 

The  hoys  now  hunted  up  their  clothes  and  dressed. 

They  had  enjoyed  their  swum  and  were  now  ready  to 
return  home. 

They  walked  hack  along  the  railroad  track  toward 
Marvel.  Thev  could  see  that  the  country  about  was  verv 
beautiful  and  that  the  railroad  also  wras  well  built. 

“Fred,”  said  Terrv,  “if  old  Harmon  built  this  road  he 
used  good  material  and  good  judgment.  It  was  no  slight 
thing  to  lay  a  road  through  this  mountainous  region.” 

“You  are  right,  Terry.  T  guess  that  Williams  will  find 
that  it  is  no  joke  to  build  a  road  through  this  region.  It 
is  very  hilly  and  rough.” 

The  boys  just  then  saw  a  number  of  men  at  a  distance, 
and  Terry  exclaimed : 

“Hello!  It  is  Williams,  now.  and  his  surveyors.  They 
are  laying  out  the  new  line.” 

Williams  caught  sight  of  the  boys  aud  he  called  to  them 
and  they  went  over  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

“You  see  that  I  am,  getting  busy  with  the  new  road, 
gentlemen,”  lie  said.  “I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
he  a  success,  for  we  will  cut  off  several  miles  and  mak^ 
quicker  time  than  can  be  made  on  Harmon’s  road.  That 
will  give  ns  advantage  in  the  passenger  traffic.” 


This  was  a  fact,  for  the  new  survey  gave  a  shorter  lin*\ 
It  would  mean  much  for  the  success  of  the  new  line.'  'The 
railroad  king  would  have  a  hard  time  to  overcome  this 
advantage. 

Fred  and  Terrv  talked  with  Williams  and  found  that 
he  was  earnest  in  his  purpose  to  compete  with  Harmon, 
and  lie  said : 

“This  is  not  a  personal  animus  at  all.  It  is  business 
on  my  part,  for  I  think  that  both  roads  will  have  enough 
business  fo  pay  well.  But  for  all  that  it  will  do  me  good 
to  give  old  Harmon  a  taste  of  his  own  medicine,  lie  i< 
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t'10  oppressor  of  this  region  and  the  people  have  suffered 
long  enough.  It  will  mean  the  end  of  his  usury  and  dis¬ 
honesty.  He  will  no  doubt  go  to  the  wall  before  long.” 

“My,  my!”  said  Terry.  “Not  if  he  holds  onto  his 
monev  as  we  saw  him  holding  onto  it  a  little  while  ago.” 
\\  ith  that  Terry  told  of  the  elose  escape  of  the  old 


skinflint  from  death  at  the  railroad  crossing. 

“He  was  near  killed  by  one  of  his  own  trains,”  said 
Terry.  “If  it  had  not  been  for  Fred  he  would  have 
thrown  his  life  away,  for  the  love  of  his  money.” 

Williams  was  interested -and  listened  to  the  story. 

“That  is  characteristic  of  him,”  he  said.  “He  would 
rather  die  than  to  lose  his  money.  But  why  in  the  world 
was  he  carrying  so  much  money  around  with  him  in  a 
box0  He  will  be  held  up  some  time  and  robbed.” 

“It  looks  to  me  as  risky,”  said  Fred,  “but  he  probably 
does  not  dare  let  it  out  of  his  sight.” 

Thev  laughed  and  then  after  some  further  talk,  Fred 
and  Terrv  bade  Williams  adieu  and  thev  strolled  awav. 

J  0 

When  they  got  back  to  the  Enterprise  Hotel  they  found 
that  Hazen  had  been  there  and  left  the  deed  of  their 
land.  The  transaction  was  settled  now  and  there  was  no 
going  back  on  it. 

Fred  and  Terry  owned  it  and  they  could  go  on  with 
their  building  operations.  They  decided  to  build  a  fine 
-home  on  the  land  first  and  then  sell  the  lots  off  as  fast 
as  thev  could. 

Thev  were  busy  for  the  next  two  days  getting  the  ma- 
ferial  and  securing  the  builders. 

The  house  was  to  be  a  modern  dwelling  that  would  sell 
for  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars  and'  there  were  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  land  that  would  make  it  more  valuable. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  boys  were  so  busy  that  they 
heard  of  nothing  else  and  Harmon  and  his  affairs  were 
out  of  mind.  But  one  day,  when  Fred  was  on  his  way  to 
the  land,  be  was  met  by  a  messenger  who  handed  him  a 
message.  It  was  from  Harmon  and  read : 


“Mr.  Fearnot: — I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you, 
and  if  you  will  come  to  the  president’s  office  of  the  Marvel 
and  Lake  Oitv  R.  R.  you  will  find  me  awaiting  you.  It  is 
a  matter  that  will  concern  you  as  well  as  me  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  you.  Respectfully  yours, 

“J.  HARMON.” 

Fred  hesitated  and  was  for  a  moment  undecided  what 

to  do. 

-  Terrv  was  not  with  him  to  advise  him.  He  wondered! 
what  the  old  usurer  wanted.  But  after  some  thought  he 
der  ided  to  go,  as  he  felt  sure  that  Harmon  was  sincere. 

“At  anv  rate,”  he  muttered,  “it  can  do  no  harm  and 
L  will  learn  what  he  means.” 

So  Fred  decided  to  go  and  he  made  his  way  to  the 
depot  where  the  offices  of  the  railroad  were.  He  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  office  of  the  president. 
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The  secretary  opened  the  door  of  an  inner  office  and 
they  passed  in.  At  a  table  sat  Harmon  with  a  frown  on 
his  brow. 

He  looked  up,  and  as  Fred  stood  before  him  he  arose 
and  said : 

“1  am  glad  that  you  have  come,  Fearnot.  I  think  that 
you  are  a  man  of  your  word.  I  have  called  you  here  to 
talk  business  of  a  very  important  character.” 

“I  am  ready  to  listen,  Mr.  Harmon,”  said  Fred  tersely. 

Harmon  looked  at  him  searchingly. 

“How  much  money  have  you  got,  Fearnot?” 

Fred  was  astonished. 

“I  have  got  enough  for  my  present  needs,”  he  an¬ 
swered  evasively.  “But  why  do  you  ask  such  a  personal 
question  ?” 

“"There  is  a  reason  for  it.  I  have  a  proposition  to  make 
you  that  is  of  great  advantage  if  you  have  the  money  to 
invest.  I  am  going  to  issue  bonds  of  this  road,  which  is 
a  thing  that  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  to  let  you  into  the 
inner  circle.  1  want  you  on  our  side  and  I  am  willing 
to  make  it  an  object.  Do  you  understand?” 

Fred  did  understand. 

“I  think  I  do,  Harmon.  You  want  my  endorsement  of 
your  business  and  you  will  trade  upon  that.  You  are 
sharp,  but  there  are  others.” 

Harmon  was  angry. 

“What  do  you  mean?  Dare  you  accuse  me  of  trying  a 
dishonest  deal  with  you?  It  is  false  and  I  have  only  of¬ 
fered  you  a  chance  to  make  a  fortune.  Now  do  you 
understand  ?” 

“I  think  that  I  do.  Harmon,”  said  Fred  quietly.  “Your 
game  is  plain  enough  to  me.  You  want  to  make  me  a 
stockholder  in  your  road  and  that  would  make  me  an 
enemy  and  rival  of  the  other  road.” 

“You  are  pretty  sharp,  Fearnot,”  said  the  railroad 
king.  “Nowt  }7ou  are  just  the  kind  of  a  man  that  I  want. 
With  your  aid  we  can  make  the  road  the  biggest  dividend¬ 
paying  proposition  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Now  do 
you  understand?” 

Fred  bowed  gravely. 

“I  understand  you  very  well,  sir.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  your  offer  to  come  over 
to  your  side.  It  is  not  possible.” 

Harmon  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

“You  are  under  a  wrong  impression,”  he  said  suavely. 
“It  is  a  chance  that  any  man  in  the  country  to-day  would 
jump  at.  You  can  make  a  fortune  in  a  short  time.” 

“Not  in  that  way,  Harmon.  I  prefer  to  stick  to  mv 
real  estate  deal  and  let  other  matters  alone.” 

Harmon  bit  his  lip  and  for  a  moment  he  was  silent. 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  disgruntled  at  the  failure  of 
his  game  to  entice  Fred  into  a  deal  that  would  put  him 
in  his  power.  Of  course  Fred  was  wise  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  skinflint  would  be  only  issuing  bonds  that  would 
cost  him  nothing  and  that  he  could  depreciate  at  any 
time  so  that  they  would  be  absolutely  worthless. 

Fred  had  no  idea  of  falling  into  such  a  trap  and  Har¬ 
mon  did  him  an  injustice  when  he  thought  that  he  could 
be  so  easily  fooled.  The  fact  was  the  old  usurer  thought 
that  Fred  was  a  foolish  and  easily-deceived  young  man 
who  had  limited  experience  in  business  and  that  he  would 
readily  fall  for  the  trick. 
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“ You  arc  a  business  man,  Fearnot,”  said  Harmon.  It 
is  easy  for  you  to  see  that  the  bonds  ot  tins  mad  are 
worth  gold  on  their  face.  The  Marvel  and  Lake  Git\ 
road  is  one  of  the  best  paying  roads  in  the  \\  est.  Now  I 
am  offering  you  a  chance  to  get  on  the  inside  of  a  good 
thing.  I  am  putting  aside  any  personal  feeling,  lor  1 
have  recognized  that  you  have  great  business  perspicacity 
that  will  aid  me.  I  want  you,  for  yon  are  to  my  idea  the 
right  kind  of  a  young  man  to  have  associated  with  me  in 
my  enterprises.  I  have  other  enterprises  that  I  am  de¬ 
veloping  and  I  am  setting  aside  anything  that  may  have 
happened  in  the  past  between  us.  I  realize  that  we  have 
had  hard  feelings  in  our  dealings,  but  that  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  spirit  of  active  competition.  I  am  willing 
to  forget  it  all  and  offer  you  an  interest  in  my  affairs,  for 
you  will  be  a  valuable  man  for  me.  I  need  you.” 

The  statement  was  a  good  one  and  plausible,  and  if  it 
had  been  made*  by  anybody  else  Fred  might  have  taken 
stock  in  it. 

But  it  was  dead  easy  for  him  to  see  through  the  old 
villain’s  game,  which  was  to  get  him  into  his  clutches.  It 
would  not  be  a  hard  thing  under  such  circumstances. 

Harmon  actually  believed  that  Fred’s  cupidity  and  de¬ 
sire  to  make  money  would  tempt  him. 

But  he  had  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  his  life. 

Fred  listened  to  the  platitudes  of  the  old  skinflint  and 
at  last  he  put  up  his  hand  and  said: 

“Wait  a  moment,  sir.  I  would  not  go  further,  for  it  is 
a  waste  of  time.  T  can  see  what  you  are  at  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  care  to  take  any  chance  in  business  with 
you.” 

“You  are  a  young  fool.  Why,  I  can  make  you  rich.” 

“Perhaps  so,  but  there  are  other  things  to  consider.” 

“Oh,  T  see!  You  are  in  with  that  Williams  and  you 
mean  to  do  me  for  all  that  you  can.  Is  not  that  the  way 
of  it?” 

“I  am  a  friend  of  Williams  and  I  have  also  stock  in  his 
railroad.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  big-paying 
proposition,  for  it  will  offer  a  shorter  haul  and  will  get 
the  carrying  trade.” 

Harmon  was  furious. 

“You  will  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  You  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  me,  for  1  have  the  road  built  and  the  rolling 
stock  and  the  business.  It  is  not  play  to  start  a  railroad, 
I  can  tell  you.  Your  friend,  Williams,  will  sink  a  lot  of 
that  money  that  he  stole  down  in  Central  America.” 

“Sir,  my  friend  Williams  made  his  money  in  a  more 
legitimate  way  than  you  made  yours.  He  did  not  steal  it 
from  poor  widows  and  orphans,  T  can  tell  you.” 

Harmon  was  now  trembling  with  fury  and  his  face  was 
ns  black  as  a  thunder-cloud.  He  arose  and  walked  forward 
and  looked  Fred  in  the  face  and  said: 

“I  see  that  you  are  disposed  to  be  my  enemy.  I  will 
take  up  the  gauntlet  and  fight  you  to  the  end.  I  will 
beggar  you  and  Williams,  and  when  I  am  through  with 
you  there  will  be  pretty  poor  picking.  You  have  seen  fit 
to  scorn  my  offer,  which  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  now 
it  is  war  between  us  to  the  end.” 

Fred  arose  quietly. 

“Wait  a  moment,  Harmon,”  he  said.  “Let  us  eousider 
this  generous  offer  you  have  made  me.  You  offer  me 
bonds  of  your  road  at  a  fair  price.  These  bonds  are  new* 


and  levied,  as  you  admit,  on  purpose  to  let  me  in  as  one 
of  the  stockholders.  Now,  of  course,  the  bonds  would 
be  of  the  nature  of  water  and  would  not  be  worth  the 
paper  that  they  are  written  on.  You  are  incurring  no 
outlay  beyond  that  for  paper  and  printing  and  taking 
my  money  for  that  which  is  costing  you  nothing.  \  ou 
then  have  me  under  your  thumb,  for  it  would  be  easy  for  t 
you  to  so  fix  it  that  I  could  not  draw  a  dividend  from  my 
stock  and  at  any  time  you  could  easily  repudiate  those 
bonds  as  being  worthless.  Where  would  I  be?  That  is 
the  way  you  do  business.  You  are  not  the  one  to  give 
away  anything  and  you  will  take  all  that  vou  can  get 
your  thieving  hands  upon.  If  you  think  that  I  am  going 
to  walk  into  such  a  trap  as  that,  you  are  wrong.  I  am  not 
vet  a  fool.” 

Fred  spoke  forcibly,  but  without  wrath,  and  his  worde 
made  the  old  skinflint  squirm.  Harmon  saw  that  Fear- 
not  had  the  best  of  him. 

His  clever  scheme  had  not  worked. 

He  could  not  speak  for  a  moment  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  so  angry  that  it  had  failed  that  he  hardlv  knew 
what  to  do. 

Fred  stood  for  a  moment  waiting  for  him  to  spea 

Then  He  walked  toward  the  door,  and  as  he  opened  it  to 
go  out  he  turned  and  bowed  very  politely  and  said : 

“I  wish,  you  success  in  your  schemes,  Mr.  Harmon. 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  you  will  gain  it.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  before  long  there  will  be  a  different  order  of 
things  in  Marvel.  The  one-man  power  will  be  broken  as 
it  ought  to  be.” 

Harmon  was  speechless  and  sat  looking  at  Fred  in  a 
vacant  way  as  he  walked  out  of  the  door.  Fred  went  to 
the  street  and  left  the  depot.  As  he  walked  out  he  heard 
a  sound  like  cheering,  and  looking  toward  the  railroad 
yard  he  saw  a  number  of  men  coming  towhrd  the  d‘"pot. 

They  wore  laboring  clothes  and  he  recognized  them  as 
railroad  men  from  the  yard.  There  were  a  number  of 
them  and  they  seemed  to  be  excited.  Fred  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Just  then  one  of  them  came  up,  and  as  he  started  to 
enter  the  depot  Fred  asked  him  what  the  matter  was: 

“Boss,”  said  the  man,  “we  are  not  going  to  have  our 
wages  reduced  again.  That  old  skin,  Harmon,  wants  to 
grind  us  down  to  nothing.  We  arc  going  out  on  a  strike 
if  we  do  not  get  what  is  our  due.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  DOES  A  GOOD  DEED. 

Fred  saw  that  the  railroad  men  were  in  earnest  nM 
that  they  were  going  to  maintain  their  rights. 

He  sympathized  with  them  with  all  his  heart,  for  he 
knew  that  they  were  in  the  right. 

Into  the  depot  they  crowded  and  began  to  shout  for 
Harmon.  Fred  lingered  to  see  the  result  and  lie  -oon 
saw  Hannon  come  out  of  his  office  and  appear  in  the 
gallery  above. 

The  president  of  the  Marvel  and  Lake  Oit\  Railroad 
looked  down  upon  the  gang  below  in  anger  and  surprise. 
He  waited  until  silence  came,  and  then  he  called  out: 
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“What  are  you  doing  there?  Why  have  you  left  your 
work ?*” 

One  of  the  men  shouted  the  reason  and  then  the  others 
began  to  clamor  in  a  boisterous  way.  Old  Harmon  was 
white  with  rage,  and  he  yelled: 

•  “If  you  do  not  go  back  to  your  work  at  once  and  stop 
this  racket  you  will  be  every  man  of  you  discharged  to¬ 
night.  There  will  be  other  men  in  your  places  before  an- 
*'  other  day.-*’ 

That  was  fuel  to  the  fire  and  the  men  were  incensed 
beyond  control.  They  burst  out  in  a  great  roar. 

Some  of  them  started  up  the  stairs  to  do  the  old  skin¬ 
flint  harm,  but  Fred  and  a  couple  of  the  Cooler  ones 
stepped  on  the  stairs  and  held  them  back. 

A  few  words  convinced  them  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  them  to  act  thus  and  they  fell  back.  But  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  gang  addressed  the  railroad  king  and  stated 
the  case  to  him  in  full.  He  told  Harmon  that  the  men 
would  not  submit  to  any  further  reduction  and  that  he 
must  make  their  wages  good. 

“If  you  do  not,”  said  the  speaker,  “ there  will  be  a 
strike.  Not  a  car  will  be  running  on  this  road  by  this 
time  to-morrow.” 

Harmon  was  furious  and  he  snarled  that  they  could  all 
go  on  a  strike  if  they  wanted  to.  With  that  he  left  the 
^gallery  and  went  into  his  office  and  closed  the  door. 

That  ended  it  so  far  as  the  argument  went  at  that 
time.  But  the  men  were  sulky  and  retired  to  the  yard 
and  had  a  meeting  there  that  was  of  a  violent  sort. 

They  were  determined  to  go  out  if  they  did  not  get 
their  rights  and  they  were  not  to  be  blamed,  as  Fred  was 
willing  to  agree.  Fred  listened  for  a  time  to  the  talk  and 
then  he  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  joined  Terry. 

The  report  that  the  Matvei  and  Lake  City  men  had 
gone  out  on  a  strike  spread  all  over  the  town. 

It  created  a  sensation  and  the  people  all  took  the  side 
of  the  men.  It  was  agreed  that  Harmon  had  no  right  to 
cut  their  wages  and  that  he  would  have  trouble  on  his 
hands  now. 

In  fact,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  trouble  was  at 
hand,  for  no  train  went  out  of  the  town  that  day.  The 
railroad  yards  were  silent,  for  the  men  were  determined 
not  to  go  back  to  work. 

Williams  was  busy  with  his  survey  of  his  new  road  and 
a  large  crowd  were  on  hand  to  see  the  first  shovelful  of 
dirt  thrown  .out.  It  -was  Fearnot  who  took  it  out,  as 
Williams  had  promised. 

There  was  great  excitement,  for  the  people  were  inter¬ 
ested  and  the  public  sentiment  was  strong  against  Har¬ 
mon.  He  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  region 
about. 

But  he  did  not  show  himself  around  the  depot  and 
roemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight. 

Some  said  that  he  was  at  his  house  gloating  over  his 
money  and  that  he  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  mind  be- 
r-au-e  he  stood  to  lose  some  more.  But  Fred  heard  of 
him  in  a  way  that  stirred  his  hlood. 

Fred  was  overseeing  some  work  at  his  land  when  a 
man  came  out  to  see  him,  and  on  a  subject  that  gave 
Fred  a  -hock.  He  was  a  poor  and  wretched  invalid  with 
the  marks  of  consumption  on  his  face. 

He  came  up  to  Fred,  tremblingly  and  said: 


“Excuse  me,  sir,  blit  are  you  not  Mr.  Fearnot?” 

“My  name  is  Fearnot,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  of  your  kind  heart  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  help  a  poor  man  who  is  not  able  to 
work.  My  wife  is  sick  in  bed  and  if  old  Harmon  has  his 
way  we  will  be  out  in  the  cold  to-night.  He  has  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  our  house  and  he  will  make  us  get  out.  I  have 
always  paid  the  interest  until  this  ^norning  and  I  cannot 
pay  it  any  longer.  But  if  he  will  wait  until  I  am  able  to 
work  I  will  pay  it  in  full.” 

Fred  was  horrified,  for  he  saw  that  the  man  had  one 
foot  in  the  grave.  He  learned  that  old  Harmon  had 
really  paid  the  poor  family  a  visit  and  had  threatened 
them  with  all  sorts  of  things  if  they  did  not  pay  the 
mortgage  or  the  interest. 

The  man’s  name  was  White,  and  he  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  White,  “it  is  a  hard  case  and  I 
know  not  what  to  do.  I  am  in  a  terrible,  state  of  mind 
about  it.  But  I  guess  that  the  best  thing  that  my  wife 
and  I  can  do  is  to  die.” 

The  poor  fellow  was  wholly  discouraged  and  he  could 
not  say  more,  but  broke  down  and  wept  like  a  baby.  Fred 
was  deeply  touched  and  said: 

“Keep  up  good  heart,  sir.  I  will  go  with  yon  and  see 
what  can  be  done.” 

The  poor  man  thanked  Fred  with  all  his  heart  and 
then  he  seemed  to  gain  more  hope.  He  saw  that  Fred 
was  his  friend  and  he  was  relieved. 

Fred  turned  to  his  foreman  and  told  him  that  he  would 
be  back  soon.  He  then  accompanied  the  sick  man  to  his 
home,  which  was  on  a  road  not  far  distant. 

It  was  a  wretched  dwelling,  for  it  was  out  of  repai*r 
and  Fred  asked  White  what  the  mortgage  was.  It  was 
only  five  hundred  dollars,  and  Fred  gave  a  start  and  said : 

“Only  five  hundred  dollars!  He  will  foreclose  for  so 
small  an  amount  as  that,  will  he?  Well,  he  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  mean  man.” 

“That  is  what  he  is,  sir,  and  he  will  turn  us  out  for 
that  small  hit  of  money.  I  could  pay  it  all  up  in  a  short 
time  if  I  could  only  get  well  enough  to  work.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  not  what  the  place  is  worth,  and  he  would  he 
sure  to  get  more  than  his  interest  if  he  should  wait  until 
after  we  were  through,  for  neither  my  wife  nor  myself 
will  live  long.” 

“All  right,  White.  If  he  demands  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  I  will  advance  you  the  money  and  assume  it  my¬ 
self.” 

Tt  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  White  was  grateful 
to  Fred  for  his  kind  offer.  He  went  up  to  the  door  of 
the  house  and  opened  it  and  walked  in.  Fred  followed 
and  saw  a  poor,  sickly-looking  woman  lying  on  a  couch. 
She  was  very  feeble. 

White  went  up  to  her  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Fearnot, 
their  good  friend,  had  come  to  see  them.  The  poor 
woman  looked  up  and  greeted  Fred  with  a  smile  and  said : 

“Oh,  sir,  I  have  heard  all  about  you  and  your  kind 
heart.  My  husband  has  thought  that  you  would  help  us.” 

“Madam,  you  need  not  worry  more.  1  will  help  you 
with  the  utmost  pleasure,”  said  Fred.  “He  has  told  me 
about  your  trouble  and  I  am  going  to  take  up  the  mort¬ 
gage  and  you  can  pay  me  when  you  are  able.” 
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It  was  wonderful  how  quick  tin*  poor  woman  re\ived 
as  I' red  said  these  words.  She  was  a  different  woman. 

Then  Fred  talked  with  the  worthy  people  and  learned 
Hint  they  had  once  been  well-to-do.  They  had  lost  their 
money  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  rogue  and  now  in  their 
sickness  Were  almost  destitute.  But  Fred  took  out  his 
pockethook  and  gave  White  a  good-sized  bill. 

White  drew  back,  for  lie  saw  that  it  was  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  he  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  cannot  take  it.  We  would  rather 
starve  than  to  accept  anything  that  we  do  not  earn.’’ 

“  You  must  take  it  as  a  loan/'  said  Fred.  “It  is  yours 
and  you  need  have  no  compunctions  about  it.” 

After  a  while  White  was  induced  to  take  the  money. 
Fred  added : 

“When  you  are  stronger  and  able  to  work  you  can  re¬ 
pay  it  with  ease.  But  you  need  food  and  medicine  and  it 
requires  money  to  get  it.  So  you  will  please  consider  it  a 
loan  until  I  decide  that  1  may  want  it.” 

The  poor  man  and  his  wife  were  indeed  grateful  and 
they  thanked  Fred  over  and  over  again.  But  just  as  Fred 
started  for  the  door  to  take  his  leave,  footsteps  sounded 
outside  and  looking  through  the  window.  White  exclaimed 
in  distress : 

“Oh,  here  is  old  Harmon  now.  He  has  come  to  serve 
the  dispossess  warrant.  We  will  be  turned  out  into  the 
road.”  t 

Fred  saw  through  the  door  that  Harmon,  with  a  couple 
of  men,  were  at  the  door.  The  railroad  king  came  up  to 
the  door  boldly  and  walked  in  without  rapping.  It  was  a 
rude  and  unceremonious  thing  to  do  and  highly  character¬ 
istic  of  him.  i  • 

But  he  gave  a  start  when  he  saw  Fred  and  he  glared  at 
him  and  then  at  White  and  snarled : 

“What  is  this?  You  choose  congenial  companions, 
Fearnot.  Tt  seems  to  be  a  natural  thing  for  you  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  paupers.” 

This  was  an  unkind  and  insulting  thing  to  say  and 
White  and  his  wife  flushed  with  shame  and  injured  feel¬ 
ings.  Fred  felt  his  jaw  harden  and  he  looked  the  usurer 
straight  in  the  eye. 

“  ^  ou  may  be  a  pauper  some  day,  Harmon.  It  is  never 
safe  to  call  other  people  hard  names,  for  one  can  never 
tell  when  one  may  have  to  call  on  for  aid  oneself.  I  have 
seen  many  people  fall  from  wealth  to  poverty  and  that 
may  be  vour  fate  some  time.” 

“Y\  ell,  if  it  is,  I  will  not  call  upon  you,”  sneered  the 
railroad. king.  “I  will  take  care  of  myself.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “Now  perhaps  you  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  you  are  here?  This  intrusion  calls  for  an  ex¬ 
planation.” 

“Oh,  yes!”  said  Harmon,  with  a  grin.  “I  will  explain 
all  right  when  I  see  these  people  out  in  the  street  where 
they  belong.  You  may  set  their  goods  outside,  men.” 

The  two  men  looked  around  and  started  to  take  hold 
of  some  pieces  of  furniture.  But  before  thev  could  do 
that  Fred  seized  the  arm  of  one  and  said  sharply: 

“You  will  touch  a  thing  here  at  your  peril.  I  am  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  that  is  hero.” 

The  two  men  hesitated  and  looked  at  Harmon. 

The  railroad  king  turned  upon  Fred  like  a  flash  and 
snarled : 


“What  right  have  you  to  meddle  here?  1  have  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  this  place  and  it  is  being  foreclosed.  1  have  a 
right  to  seize  the  property.” 

“Perhaps  you  have,”  said  Fred  quietly.  “But  there 
are  human  rights  that  are  greater  than  any  other  and  you 
must  be  brought  to  that  realization  of  humanity.  \ou 
cannot  put  these  people  out  of  here  without  endangering 
their  lives.  They  are  both  invalids  and  it  might  mean 
death  to  both  to  compel  them  to  undergo  hardship  now. 
Tf  you  intend  to  take  possession  of  the  place,  why  do  you 
not  wait  until  they  are  able  to  vacate?  It  is  not  human 
to  turn  them  out  thus.” 

“Oh,  thev  are  only  bluffing!  The?  do  not  nman  it  at 
all.  Thev  are  as  able  as  you  or  I  to  get  out.  This  sick- 
ness  is  only  a  bluff  and  is  due  to  sheer  laziness.  If  the 
man  would  work  he  would  be  able  to  pay  his  debts.  But 
he  is  a  loafer.” 

“That  is  false!”  shouted  White  with  all  the  strength 
he  could  summon.  “I  wquld  be  only  too  glad  to  work  if 
I  were  able.” 

“That  is  all  right,  Mr.  White.”  said  Fred  quietly. 
“You  are  not  able  to  work  yet,  as  anyone  could  £?e.  But 
you  will  be  stronger  soon.” 

Harmon  was  furious  and  he  snapped  to  the  men  to  go 
about  the  work  of  turning  the  poor  people  out.  and  they 
once  more  started  o  do  so.  But  again  Fred  stepped  ler-.„ 
ward  and  said  : 

“You  will  only  turn  these  people  out  after  you  have 
put  me  out.  They  shall  not  he  sent  to  their  deaths  yet. 

I  will  see  to  that.” 

The  men  hesitated  again,  and  Harmon  exclaimed  : 

“Kick  him  out  of  the  way!  He  has  no  right  to  stop 

you!  Put  him  out  of  the  house!” 

%/ 

But  one  of  the  men  stopped  and  said  : 

“Boss,  we  are  not  hired  for  that  purpose.  We  are  here 
to  put  the  furniture  out,  for  we  are  paid  for  it.  But  wo 
do  not  intend  to  make  ourselves  liable  by  attacking  any¬ 
one.” 

“You  will  obey  orders  or  you  will  not  got  any  pay!” 
stormed  Harmon.  “1  order  you  to  put  that  cub  out  or 
you  will  not  get  a  cent  of  pay!” 

“Men,”  said  Fred  sternly.  “You  are  not  so  bad  a^  to 
see  these  sick  people  turned  out  to  die.  That  is  against 
human  nature  and  I  know  that  you  have  better'  hearts 
than  that.” 

The  two  men  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  one  of 
them  said : 

“That  is  all  right,  boss.  I  will  not  do  more  to  see  them 
put  out,  for  I  do  not  want  it  on  my  soul  that  I  was  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  anyone.  I  am  done.  If  you  want 
to  put  these  people  out,  Harmon,  you  will  have  to  oet 
someone  else.”  ^ 

Both  men  stepped  back  and  Harmon  was  simply  white 
with  rage  and  hate.  He  stood  in  impotent  anger  for  a 
moment  and  then  he  started  for  the  nearest  article  of 
furniture  and  was  going  to  throw  it  out  of  the  house. 

“I’ll  do  it  myself!”  he  snorted.  “I  will  have  un- 
tights  !” 

But  Fred  grabbed  the  chair  from  his  hands  and  hurled 
him  back.  Fred  replaced  the  chair  and  said: 

“You  will  disturb  things  hero  at  your  peril.  Now  tell 
me  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  and  it  will  be  settled. 
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am  willing  to 


these  people  straightened  out  at  my 


'  own  expense. 

Harmon  opened  his  eyes  wide.  ■ 

'  manner  changed  at  once.  After  all  it  was  the 
nmne\  that  he  wanted,  and  nothing  else. 

Do  you  mean  that,  Fearnot?” 

"I  mean  every  word  of  it.  Give  me  the  amount  of  the 
indebtedness  and  I  will  see  that  the  lawful  part  of  it 
shall  be  settled.” 

f  “Thunder!  How  do  you  expect  to  get  your  money?” 

"That  is  my  affair.  I  will  take  a  chance.  If  I  do  not 
■cYer  get  it  I  guess  that  I  will  live.  Five  or  six  hundred  j 
dollars  will,  not  cause  either  you  or  I  much  discomfort,  j 
Though  I  believe  that  you  are  such  a  worshipper  of  gold 
that  it  might  cost  you  a  sleepless  night.” 
t  “Well,”  said  Harmon,  rubbing  his  hands.  "That  is 
very  different.  I  only  want  my  own.  If  you  want  to 
^  settle  it  there  will  be  no  further  trouble  about  it.  I  only 
want  my  money.” 

"How  much  is  it?”  asked  Fred  curtl}’. 

"The  whole  sum  of  seven  hundred  dollars  with  the  I 
interest.  I  will  set  it  low,  as  the  people  are  poor.” 

"That  is  a  lie !”  shouted  White.  "Do  not  pay  any 
such  an  exorbitant  sum,  Mr.  Fearnot.  You  do  not  owe  it, 
nor  do  1.  It  is  only  five  hundred.” 

1  Harmon  turned  on  the  poor  man. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?”  he  yelled.  "I  guess 
that  there  are  costs  and  interest  that  counts  up  fast,  I 
will  have  the  whole  amount  or  none.  Will  you  give  it  to 
me?” 

"Have  you  the  mortgage  with  you?”  asked  Fred 
quietly. 

"I  have,”  said  Harmon,  as  he  pulled  the  document  out 
of  his  pocket  and  held  it  up  to  Fred’s  sight.  "Here  it 
is,  and  fully  described.  I  have  the  papers  of  foreclosure 
in  my  pocket.” 

."Let  me  see  that  mortgage,”  said  Fred  quietly.  "I 
want  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  fake.” 

Harmon  let  Fred  take  the  paper  in  his  hand.  It  re¬ 
quired  but  a  glance  for  Fred  to  see  that  it  was  all  right. 
Ho  then,  with  a  quick  move,  tore  the  mortgage  into 
shreds. 

Harmon  gave  a  vell  and  made  an  attempt  to  get  hold 
of  the  pieces. 

"What  is  that?”  he  yelled.  "You  make  yourself  amen¬ 
able  to  the  law.  You  have  no  right  to  destroy  that  paper. 
You  will  pav  for  that.” 

.  "I  am  going  to  pay  for  it,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  "Here 
r  _  h  a  check  for  your  seven  hundred  dollars.  I  want  that 
notice  of  foreclosure  and  also  the  deed  of  the  property. 
It  is  now  mine.” 

_ _ _  Fred  got  what  he  demanded. 

Harmon  took  the  check  that  Fred  wrote  and  handed 
him  and  be  gave  it  a  sharp  scrutiny.  It  was  all  right,  as 
he  knew,  and  he  put  it  in  his  pocket  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  It  was  the  love  of  money  that  made  him  oblivious 
of  all  else. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  STRIKE. 

or-  :'■:(■(]  out  pf  tto*  house  without  another  word 
■  rr/  ’  •  rnonev.  He  did  not  even  look  back. 


But  the  two  men  that  he  had  brought  with  him  stood  a 
moment  with  disgust  in  their  faces. 

One  of  them  turned  to  Fred  and  said : 

"Mister,  that  is  the  meanest  man  I  ever  knew.  He  has 
not  offered  us  a  cent  of  pay.  I  think  that  we  will  let  him 
know  that  our  time  is  worth  something.  We  did  not  eject 
tbe  people,  but  we  have  spent  time  in  his  service  and  he 
shall  pay  us.” 

"By  all  means,  make  him  pay  you,”  said  Fred.  "Hie  is, 
as  you  say,  the  meanest  man  in  the  country  about  here.” 

“  1  am  glad  that  the  poor  people  are  all  right  again, 
sir,  and  you  are  the  kind  man  to  help  them.  Good  day 
to  ye !” 

The  two  rough  men  went  out,  and  as  the  door  closed 
after  them  Fred  remarked  to  the  Whites : 

"Those  men  are  rough  and  unpolished,  but  their  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place  and  I  would  trust  either  of  them 
further  than  old  Harmon.  But  I  guess  that  he  will  not 
molest  you  further  and  I  wish  you  a  speedy  return  to 
health  and  prosperity.” 

The  gratitude  of  the  Whites  was  deep  and  they  both 
thanked  Fred  with  all  their  hearts. 

But  Fred  assured  them  that  he  would  come  around 
later  and  see  that  they  were  made  comfortable  and  that 
they  could  have  all  the  time,  they  wanted  to  repay  the 
debt. 

Then  Fred  left  the  humble  house  and  started  home¬ 
ward.  Fred  felt  that  he  had  done  a  good  thing  and  that 
the  Whites  would  now  he  all  right. 

When  Fred  got  hack  to  the  hotel  he  found  Terry  there 
and  that  he  was  in  a  somewhat  excited  state.  Fred  asked 
him  what  the  matter  was,  and  he  replied : 

"Well,  Fred,  there  is  trouble  coming  our  way.  Read 
that.” 

Terry  handed  Fred  a  letter,  which  he  read: 

"Mr.  Fred  Fearnot: — This  is  to  warn  you  that  your 
life  is  in  danger,  for  there  are  enemies  on  your  track  who 
mean  to  take  your  life.  You  are  making  too  much  trou¬ 
ble  in  Marvel  and  the  gang  do  not  like  your  methods.  I. 
send  you  this  fair  warning  so  that  ybu  can  he  on  your 
guard.  T  advise  you  to  get  out  of  town  as  quick  as  you 
can,  or  it  will  he  bad  for  you. 

(Signed)  "A  FRIEND.” 

Fred  read  the  warning  and  smiled. 

"Is  this  what  is  worrying  you,  Terry?  Why,  it  is  not 
worth  paying  any  attention  to.  They  cannot  harm  ns 
with  anonymous  messages.”  * 

"That  is  not  all,  Fred.  I  have  been  aware  of  some 
miscreant  being  close  upon  my  heels.  Last  night,  as  I 
was  coming  through  a  dark  street  not  far  from  here,  some 
scoundrel  followed  me  and  I  had  to  turn  and  give  chase 
to  him  to  frighten  him  off.” 

"Goodness  gracious,  Terry!  If  he  will  run  away  from 
you  he  is  not  to  be  feared.” 

"Oh,  that  is  all  right,  Fred,  but  he  is  not  the  kind  of 
foe  that  will  attack  you  in  the  open.  He  is  sneaking 
around  for  a  chance  To  give  it  to  you  in  the  back.  That 
is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  in  the  world.” 

Fred  could  realize  that  Terry  was  right. 

But  he  only  scanned  the  letter  again  and  remarked : 
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“This  looks  like  a  woman's  hand.” 

“I  think  it  is,  Fred.  I  think  that  there  are  a  number 
of  people  who  have  been  hired  by  old  Harmon  to  put  us 
out  of  the  way.” 

“Oho !  I  can  see  the  cat  in  the  meal.  I  ought  to  have 
known  that,  for  Harmon  is  finding  that  we  are  giving  him 
much  trouble.  He  cannot  charge  the  strike  up  to  us, 
however,  for  he  brought  that  upon  himself.” 

“I  wonder  what  the  outcome  of  it  will  be,  bred.'  Will 
he  have  to  give  in  or  will  the  strikers  have  to  yield?” 

“That  is  hard  to  tell.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  the 
people  in  the  region  about  for  the  stopping  of  the  trains 
will  soon  affect  the  business  to  a  damaging  extent.  No 
freights  can  be  carried  out  or  brought  in  and  soon  the 
supplies  of  the  town  will  run  short.  It  will  bring  on  such 
suffering  as  the  people  have  never  known.” 

This  was  certainly  a  fact,  as  might  be  easily  seen.  With 
no  trains  running  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  business 
of  the  place  would  be  at  a  standstill. 

In  fact,  the  next  morning  there  was  a  big  mob  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  at  the  depot  to  see  Harmon. 

Fred  and  Terry  Imard  the  noise  of  the  gathering,  which 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  big  indignation  meeting,  and  they 
took  a  walk  down  that  way. 

A  big  crowd  was  in  front  of  the  depot  and  demanded 
to  see  Harmon.  It  was  after  a  while  that  Harmon  did 
come  out  on  a  balcony  of  the  building  and  answered  the 
committee. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I  am  not  responsible  for  this 
strike.  It  is  the  work  of  the  men  themselves  and  if  they 
want  to  go  back  to  work  they  can  do  so  at  once.  But  the 
pay  will  remain  at  the  figure  that  I  named,  for  it  is  all 
that  the  earnings  of  the  road  will  warrant.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  people  who  are  inconvenienced  by  this  affair,  but  it  is 
in  no  way  my  fault.  I  disclaim  any  responsibility  at  all.” 

With  that  one  of  the  strikers  got  up  and  answered  the 
railroad  king.  Tlmre  was  silence  as  he  talked : 

“Mr.  Harmon,”  he  said  in  a  clear,  eloquent  voice.  “You 
know  that  you  are  wrong  when  you  say  that  you  are  not 
responsible  for  this  strike.  You  are  the  one  directly 
responsible,  for  you  caused  it  by  cutting  the  pay  of  the 
employees  far  below  what  any  other  railroad  in  this  coun¬ 
try  pays.  If  you  are  willing  to  give  us  the  original  pay  we 
will  return  at  once  and  matters  will  be  all  right  again. 
But  if  you  refusse,  the  strike  will  continue.” 

There  was  cheering  at  this,  and  Harmon  stepped  out 
again  and  said : 

“I  sav  to  you  now  that  the  pay  of  the  men  of  this  road 
will  not  be  advanced  or  restored.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
accept  my  terms  you  can  remain  idle.  I  am  able  to  keep 
my  trains  idle  for  a  year,  and  that  will  be  a  hardship 
for  you.  Now  this  is  all  that  I  will  say.” 

Hisses  followed  this  speech.  As  '  the  old  skinflint 
stepped  back  the  people  were  so  enraged  that  many  of 
them  wanted  to  rush  up  and  pull  the  old  scoundrel  down. 

Fred  and  Tcrrv  were  witnesses  to  this,  and  as  the  rail¬ 
road  king  disappeared  Fred  remarked: 

“Terry,  there  is  going  to  be  touble  in  this  town  before 
another  dav.  The  people  will  arise  and  make  that  old 
scamp  come  to  terms.” 

“I  believe  you,  I  red,  and  you  cannot  blame  them.  It 
would  be  a  mercy  to  shut  him  up  as  an  irresponsible  per¬ 


son.  Ho  is  out  to  do  everybody  and  there  is  not  a  -park 
of  humanity  in  him. 

Fred  then  told  Terry  about  Harmon's  attempt  to  put 
the  Whites  out  of  their  home,  and  Terry  was  indignant. 

“That  is  the  idea,  Fred.  He  is  merciless  and  has  no 
compassion  for  his  own  kind.” 

But  Harmon  had  retired  to  the  office,  which  was  off 
the  balcon}7,  and  he  did  mot  again  show  himself.  The 
people  were  excited  beyond  measure  and  there  was  talk 
that  some  of  them  would  go  down  and  start  the  trains 
to  running,  in  spite  of  the  old  skinflint. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  men  decided  to  do  this  and  a 
start  was  made  for  the  railroad  yard. 

There  were  a  number  of  the  railroad  employees  who 
!  agreed  to  get  out  the  locomotives  and  coal  them  up.  The 
I  crowd  that  followed  this  gang  was  filled  with  interest  to 
see  what  would  develop. 

Fred  and  Terry  learned  what  the  purpose  of  the  men 
was  and  they  were  interested,  and. Fred  said: 

“They  will  make  themselves  liable  and  nothing  will  be 
gained.  They  cannot  restore  the  schedule  and  keep  the 
trains  going.  It  is  a  foolish  piece  of  business.” 

But  the  crowd  went  to  the  roundhouse  and  some  of  the 
more  venturesome  of  them  actually  got  out  a  locomotive 
and  ran  down  and  coupled  onto  a  train.  They  then 
opened  the  switches  and  ran  out  on  the  main  line  for 


ways. 

But,  of  course,  there  was  no  possibility  o-f  regular  run¬ 
ning  of  the  trains,  for  there  were  no  orders  nor  were 
there  any  signals  set  at  the  points  along  the  line.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  system  and,  without  that,  nothing  could 
be  done.  \ 

So  the  thing  did  not  amount  to  anything. 

But  Fred  said  to  Terry : ' 

“It  is  a  pitv  that  Williams  cannot  have  his  road  work¬ 
ing,  for  he  would  soon  have  all  the  business  and  old  Har¬ 
mon  would  have  to  give  in.  It  takes  so  long  to  build  a 
road,  though,  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  Williams 
can  realize  his  triumph.” 

But  so  interested  were  the  two  chums  that  they  went 
over  to  see  how  Williams  was  srettinsr  alone. 

There  was  a  mighty  gang  of  men  at  work,  and  as  the 
boys  found  the  returned  Central  American  he  erected 
them  with  fervor. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  have  heard  all  about  the  strike.  I 
know  that  it  would  be  fine  if  1  had  my  road  finished,  but 
it  will  be  in  a  few  months.  I  am  sure  that  when  it  is.  old 
Harmon  will  have  to  come  to  the  terms  of  his  men  or  he 
will  not  be  running  a  railroad  very  long.  He  will  be  a 
railroad  king  in  name  only.” 

“I  hope  that  you  will  give  him  a  good  beating  Williams. 
He  is  too  mean  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  monqnHv>** 
and  wealth.  I  think  that  he  will  vet  be  poor  as  some  of 
these  people  whom  he  has  beggared.” 

“It  will  be  his  just  deserts.” 


Williams  then  showed  Fred  and  Torr>-  the  vast  amount 
of  work  that  had  already  been  done. 

The  surveyors  had  finished  their  work  and  the  line  was 
established  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  now  wa*  to 
lay  the  steel  and  grade  the  roadbed. 

Fully  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  at  this  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  adage  that  many  hands  make  light  work,  so 
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the  railroad  was  progressing.  It  was  simply  walking  right 

along. 

Steam  shovels  were  at  work  in  deep  cuts  and  long  lines 
of  banking  had  been  built.  There  were  many  places 
where  the  roadbed  was  easily  laid,  and  here  the  men  were 
laying  the  ties  and  the  rails. 

But,  of  course,  the  building  of  the  road  was  not  all  that 
had  to  be  done.  There  were  the  railroad  yards  and  the 
' rations  and  freight  yards  and  roundhouses.  Also  the 

W  V 

>v>  itches  and  sidings  that  had  to  be  planned. 

It  would  require  all  of  a  year  to  get  the  road  fully 
equipped,  but  by  that  time  there  would  be  a  new  line  that 
would  outdo  the  old  one.  Then  the  rolling  stock  had  to 
be  procured,  though  Williams  had  already  contracted  for 
a  number  of  good  locomotives  and  cars. 

He  had  bought  two  locomotives  that  would  be  of  the 
fastest  type  that  he  intended  to  use  on  his  express  trains. 
This  would  make  the  trip  shorter  than  by  the  other  road. 

“I  guess  that  old  Harmon  is  feeling  pretty  sore,”  said 
Dan.  with  a  laugh.  “He  hates  me,  all  right.  I  think  that 
he  would  kill  me  if  he  dared.  I  have  had  warning  letters 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  the  one  who  sent  them.  But  I 
am  not  afraid.” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed  and  then  they  told  Williams 
about  the  letter  that  Fred  had  received.  Dan  looked  sober 
g;nd  said : 

“I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to  ignore  these  letters,  for 
they  might  really  be  significant.  You  know  that  it  would 
be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  anyone  of  us  in 
the  dark.” 

“You  are  right,  Dan,”  agreed  Fred.  “I  am  going  to 
be  on  my  guard.  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  Old  Har¬ 
mon  is  a  dangerous  and  selfish  old  miser,  and  if  he  thinks 
that  we  are  going  to  put  him  out  of  business  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  any  harm  he  can.  I  believe  that  he  would 
murder  anyone  without  any  compunction.” 

But  Dan  was  called  away  at  that  moment  and  Fred  and 
Terrv  started  to  walk  back  to  the  town. 

They  kept  on  for  a  ways  along  the  excavations  of  the 
new  road,  but  at  last  Fred  suggested  that  they  should 
take  a  side  road  that  led  through  a  scrub  growth  of  pines. 

It  was  rather  a  lonely  way,  but  the  two  boys  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  discussion  of  matters  and  took  no  notice  of 
anything  about  them. 

In  fact,  thnv  did  not  notice  that  out  of  the  bushes  in 
their  rear  there  skulked  a  couple  of  tough-looking  men. 

These  men  wore  half  masks  and  carried  clubs  in  their 
hand-.  It  was  plain  that  they  were  going  to  make  Fred 
''.and  Terry  the  objects  of  an  attack.  It  was  a  danger  that 
file  two  hoys  did  not  suspect. 

Nearer  the  men  crept  and  when  they  were  but  a  couple 
—  in  their  rear  Fred,  acting  upon  some  impulse, 

turned  and  saw  them.  Tt  took  but  an  instant  for  him  to 
catch  onto  the  real  fact  that  they  were  being  hunted  for 
their  lives. 

“Terry'!”  yelled  Fred,  as  he  dodged  the  attack  of  the 

-t  man  who  tried  to  get  him  with  his  club.  “Look  out 
for  vowr-elf!  They  are  upon  us!  Come  this  way!” 

Fred  pulled  Terry  to  the  left,  for  he  saw  that  there 
were  some  hi g  pine  trees  there  which  would  make  them 
a  good  background  for  defense.  He  planted  his  back  to 
th  and  faced  the  enemy. 


The  two  men  had  clubs,  while  Fred  and  Terry  had 
nothing  but  their  fists.  Ordinarily  this  would  have  been 
enough,  but  the  position  was  such  they  saw  that  they 
could  not  close  with  their  antagonists. 

The  two  toughs  were  astonished  and  baffled  because 
Fred  and  Terry  were  so  quickly  on  the  defensive,  and  one 
of  them  called  out : 

“Confound  the  luck,  Bill !  We  must  get  in  close  enough 
to  knock  them  out !  Bush  up  on  that  side !” 

But  Fred  and  Terry  were  crouching  against  the  trees 
and  they  were  on  their  guard. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred  coolly,  “come  up  on  this  side  and 
give  me  a  chance  to  let  you  have  it  in  the  jaw.  I  will  not 
try  to  do  anything  to  you.  I  will  show  you  that  vou  have 
hit  upon  the  wrong  game.” 

The  two  ruffians  snarled  a  reply  in  a  brutal  way,  and 
one  of  them  hissed  savagely  :• 

“We  will  kill  von,  for  that  is  what  we  are  here  for! 
There  is  no  chance  for  you  and  you  had  better  say  your 
prayers !” 

“All  right !”  retorted  Fred.  “Here  is  for  you  !” 

With  that  Fred  dodged  the  blow  aimed  at  him,  and 
making  a  lightning  dash  he  went  under  the  fellow’s  guard 
and  got  a  hold  on  his  waist.  Fred  was  strong,  as  the 
reader  knows,  and  he  threw  his  arms  around  the  villain 
and  locked  his  hands  in  the  fellow’s  back. 

Fred  knew  the  trick  of  compression  with  the  power  of 
his  arms  and  he  had  what  he  often  called  his  grizzly- 
bear  hug.  This  was  a  terrible  pressure  that  he  brought 
to  bear  with  his  arms  and  he  now  applied  it  to  the  would- 
be  murderer. 

It  had  the  effect  that  he  expected  also.  The  ruffian 
felt  his  ribs  caving  in  and  a.  groan  of  awful  agony  escaped 
him  while  he  tried  every  way  to  break  the  hold. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  break  away  from  the 
folds  of  a  boa-constrictor  and  he  was  helpless  in  the 
clutches  of  Fearnot,  who  only  increased  his  crushing 
force. 

Fred  felt  the  fellow’s  ribs  really  giving  away,  and  as  he 
did  not  want  to  cripple  him  he  relaxed  the  pressure  a 
little  and  said : 

“Have  you  had  enough,  my  friend?  If  yon  have,  just  . 
say  so,  and  I  will  give  you  a  chance.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  howled  the  ruffian.  “I  am  all  in!  Let  up, 
or  you  will  kill  me  !  Oh,  my  side !  I  am  nearly  dead  !” 

Fred  let  up  a  little  and  the  fellow  sank  back  in  a  limp 
condition.  Meanwhile,  Terry  had  been  giving  his  antag¬ 
onist  a  terrible  heating. 

.  Terry  had  received  a  pretty  hard  blow  from  the  fellow's 
club,  hut  fortunately  it  had  not  stunned  him,  and  he  got 
inside  the  ruffian’s  guard  and  gave  him  a  terrible  blow  in 
the  jaw  that  took  the  sand  out  of  him. 

Then  Terry  sailed  into  his  man  and  the  way  he  pum¬ 
melled  him  was  a  joy.  Fie  simply  smashed  him  in  the 
chest  and  face  until  lie  was  nearly  dead  and  begged  for 
mercy. 

“Mercy!”  stormed  Terry.  “1  ought  to  kill  you!  You 
are  the  worst  ruffian  in  the  world  !” 

“Boss,  it  is  not  my  fault!  T  was  hired  by  another  to 
do  it!” 

Terry  gave  him  another  blow  that  sent  him  down  * 
again. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

IIARMON  DISAPPEARS. 

If  Fred  had  not  come  up  and  interfered,  Terry  might 
have  killed  the  ruffian,  for  he  gave  him  an  awful  beating. 
Fred  stopped  him  and  asked  him  to  refrain. 

“ lie  ought  to  be  killed,  Fred!”  said  Terry  hotly.  “Such 
men  are  the  scum  of  the  earth.” 

But  the  two  villains  were  now  helpless  and  Fred  waited 
for  them  to  recover,  and  then  he  said : 

“  I  am  sure  that  yeu  are  not  thieves  and  that  you  were 
hired  to  assassinate  us.  Now  you  must  tell  me  who  hired 
you  to  do  that.  If  you  do,  I  will  intercede  for  you  in 
court.  But  if  you  do  not,  I  will  see  that  you  are  prose¬ 
cuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the, law.” 

“Boss,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “we  made  a  mistake  in 
the  men.  We  were  laying  for  some  enemies  of  ours.  But 
we  got  you  instead.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  fellow  was  lying,  and  he  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eye  and  said: 

“You  are  lying,  and  you  know  it.  Now  I  want  the 
truth,  but  for  that  matter  1  am  well  assured  who  hired 
you  to  attack  us.” 

I1  lie  two  ruffians  hesitated,  but  one  looked  at  the  other 
and  said : 

“What  do  you  say,  Bill?  We  are  in  for  it.  If  I  had 
taiown  that  they  were  such  tough  guys  I  would  not  have 
taken  the  job.” 

“That  is  right,  Jim.  Well,  we  might  as  well  save  our¬ 
selves.” 

So  the  fellow  Jim  turned  to  Fred  and  said: 

“Boss  if  we  tell  you,  will  you  give  us  a  chance  to  get 
away?  We  only  want  our  freedom.  .  We  have  some  things 
against  our  character  that  will  send  us  up  for  a  term  of 
years  if  we  gee  into  the  jug.” 

Fred  shook  his  head. 

“You  are  going  to  be  given  up  to  the  law,”  he  said. 
“You  neod  not  tell  me  who  hired  vou  to  do  this  thing'  if 
you  do  not  want  to,  but  it  will  help  you  when  you  are 
brought  into  court.  Do  as  you  please.” 

With  that  Ihe  two  toughs  begged  piteously  for  their 
freedom  and  they  swore  that  they  would  tell  Fred  everv- 
thing.  v 

But  Fred  was  rigid  and  would  not  agree  to  this.  He 
insisted  that  they  must  go  to  town  and  be  delivered  up  to 
the  law. 


Finally  one  of  the  toughs  asked  Fred  if  he  would  in¬ 
tercede  for  them  in  court  in  truth,  and  when  Fred  agreed 
ho  said : 


“Mister,  it  was  that  old  skinflint,  Harmon.  He  hired 
m  to  waylay  you  and  he  wanted  us  to  kill  you.  We  did 
not  intend  to  do  that,  but  to  knock  you  out  and  then  get 
the  money  from  him  by  making  him  think  that  vou  were 
killed.” 


o 


“Oh,  T  sec!”  said  Fred.  “Is  he  around  here?” 

“Boss,  he  was  up  there  in  the  bushes  waiting.  I  d 
not  know  whether  he  is  up  there  now  or  not.” 

Fred  and  Terry  ran  up  the  hill  and  looked  in  the 
tiushes  for  some  trace  of  the  railroad  king.  But  if  he  had 


been  there  he  had  made  good  his  escape,  for  he  not 
there.” 

But  Fred  and  Terry  had  bound  the  two  toughs’  arm- 
behind  them  with  some  ropes  that  the  villains  had  in 
their  pockets.  They  were  thus  helpless  and  the  boy- 
compelled  them  to  walk  in  front  of  them  into  the  town. 

It  created  a  sensation  as  they  appeared  in  the  street.-. 

People  ran  from  all  direction  to  see  what  it  meant. 

It  happened  that  Dan  Williams  was  corning  into  town 
and  the  boys  met  him  and  he  came  over  excitedly  and 
asked  what  it  meant. 

As  soon  as  it  was  explained  to  him  lie  was  startled  and 
said : 

“You  ought  to  give  them  up  to  be  hanged.  They  are 
bad  characters  and  should  have  no  mercy  shown  them.” 

“They  will  be  dealt  with,”  said  Fred,  “but  it  is  the 
greater  criminal  that  we  want.  We  are  going  to  have 
Harmon  up  in  court.  It  will  be  easy  to  show  conspiracy 
and  that  will  give  him  some  trouble.” 

Fred  and  Terry  took  their  prisoners  to  the  police 
station  and  turned  them  over  to  the  police. 

They  made  a  specific  charge  against  them,  but  after 
that  the  police  found  that  there  were  several  other 
charges  that  would  be  enough  to  detain  them  for  some 
time. 

Fred  talked  with  the  crooks  and  they  finally  agreed  t«»w 
swear  that  Harmon  had  hired  them  to  kill  his  rivals, 
Fearnot  and  Olcott.  They  also  confessed  that  Williams 
was  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  result  was  that  Fred  insisted  that  a  warrant  should 
be  issued  for  the  railroad  king. 

“Why  should  he  be  spared?”  he  asked  quietly.  “He  is 
the  meanest  man  in  this  town  and  if  he  is  dealt  with  as 
he  deserves  he  will  give  the  people  here  no  further  trou¬ 
ble.  It  is  time  that  Marvel  should  come  out  of  her  bond¬ 
age  to  one  man.” 

Scores  of  reputable  citizens  agreed  with  Fred,  and  the 
warrant  was  at  once  issued  on  the  statements  of  the  two 
crooks.  But  now  no  trace  could  be  found  of  Harmon. 

He  was  not  to  be  found  at  his  office  in  the  depot  and 
the  officers  looked  in  vain  for  him  at  his  home.  He  was 
missing  and  there  was  a  new  sensation  in  the  town. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Fearnot?”  asked  Dan 
Williams.  “Is  not  that  the  limit?  I  guess  that  wo  will 
have  trouble  to  find  him.  He  has  got  badly  scared  and 
will  not  show  up  again  right  away.  It  would  be  a  <mod 
thing  if  he  never  showed  up  again.” 

“Indeed  it  would,  Dan.  There  is  no  such  good  luck  as 
that.  I  suppose  he  will  manage  to  get  out  of  this  scrape, 
for  he  has  money  and  it  will  got  him  clear.  But  he  ought 
to  receive  some  sort  of  punishment.” 

“If  he  does  not  there  is  no  justice  in  law.” 

“A  great  many  people  believe  that  there  is  none.” 

But  the  police  searched  in  vain  for  the  railroad  king. 

ITc  had  certainly  taken  the  alarm  and  it  would  In'  some 
time  before  he  would  venture  hack.  But,  of  course,  he 
would  have  to  return  some  time. 

Tn  the  meantime  the  police  kept  a  good  wateh  for  him. 
and  Fred  and  Terry  kept  at  work  at  their  land  deal  ;,nd 
soon  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  most  of  their  lots. 

They  stood  a  good  show  to  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
their  investment  and  they  were  in  high  spirits  a>  a  rc-ult. 
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made  good  in  coming  to  Marvel,  but  they  had 
'u'gun  to  think  of  getting  back  home. 
rs  H'om  Fredonia  begged  them  to  come  home,  for 
and  Mary,  declared  that  they  could  not  wait  any 
tor  they  had  not  seen  them  for  so  long, 
tie  two  girls  wrote  jokingly  that  they  would  surely 
other  sweethearts  if  the  boys  did  not  return. 
iee  whizz  1  That  sounds  dangerous,  Fred !”  laughed 
y.  “I  guess  that  we  cannot  take  too  many  chances. 

would  never  find  such  sweethearts  again  in  this 

rorld  ” 

‘‘Aou  are  right,  Terry.  I  guess  that  we  will  have  to 
make  plans  to  pull  out  of  here  in  ten  days.  The  Minne- 

fa  winter  is  going  to  set  in  and  we  will  have  a  tough 
time  then.” 

So  tile  boys  began  to  make  their  plans  to  leave  Marvel 

soon. 

They  saw  that  Williams  would  surely  win  out  in  the 
end  with  his  railroad  scheme  and  that  he  would  in  time 
be  pretty  sure  to  supersede  the  railroad  king.  Justice 
would  be  done,  and  at  that  Fred  said : 

aOn  my  word,  Terry,  I  do  not  feel  like  sending  that 
man  Harmon  to  jail.  Let  us  withdraw  the  charge  and 
let  him  meet  his  Waterloo,  which  will  surely  come  in  a 
financial  wav  before  long.” 

T  have  thought  of  that  mvself.” 

But  the  boys  decided  not  to  withdraw  their  charge  yet, 
but  wait  until  they  learned  of  the  arrest  of  the  railroad 
king. 

That  this  would  come  before  long  they  were  assured. 
The  police  had  already  gotten  track  of  him,  for  he  had 
hidden  himself  away  in  an  adjoining  town.  It  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before  he  would  be  captured. 

Meantime  the  railroad  had  once  more  resumed  its 
schedule,  for  orders  had  been  given  to  the  superintendent 
by  Harmon  before  he  disappeared  and  the  original  pay 


Do  you  remark  what  he  Says  about  my  persecution  of 
him?”  ' 


“Yes,  that  is  very  refreshing.  I  tell  you  he  is  a  slick 
one,  Fred,  and  if  you  show  him  any  mercy  you  will  be 
sorry.” 

Fred  was  thoughtful  a  moment  and  he  saw  that  Terry 
was  probably  right,  but  he  could  not  help  a  certain  soft¬ 
heartedness  that  was  natural  to  him  and  was  what  Terry 
called  silly. 

Fred  had  no  real  animous  against  Harmon  and  he 
realized  that  he  had  been  punished  greatly.  Perhaps  the 
old  skinflint  might  reform  and  Fred  was  already  inclined 
to  forgive  him.  , 

Of  course  the  charge  against  him  was  that  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  commit  murder,  and  it  was  a  serious  one. 

It  would  have  placed  him  in  jail  for  many  years. 

But  Fred  thought  the  whole  matter  over,  and  he  said: 

“Terry,  I  am  going  to  have  a  talk  with  Harmon.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  can  be  changed  and  become  a  valuable  man, 
instead  of  the  selfish  money  worshipper  that  he  is  at 
present.” 

Terry  whistled  and  looked  at  Fred  quizzically. 

“I  expected  you  to  say  that,  Fred.  It  is  characteristic 

of  you.  I  would  not  give  the  old  scoundrel  a  chance  at 

all.  He  is  treacherous  and  vou  cannot  make  a  Saint  out 

*/ 

of  a  Hottentot.  You  will  be  only  giving  him  another 

chance  to  turn  the  tables  on  vou.” 

«/ 

Fred  knew  that  Terry  was  logical,  but  he  could  not 
abandon  his  generous  belief  and  he  decided  to  have  a 
talk  with  Harmon,  anyway. 

But  he  did  not  know  how  to  find  him,  though  on  the 
letter  was  an  address  to  send  an  answer.  Fred  had  no 
doubt  that  Harmon  wrote  the  letter  anfl  that  he  would 
be  the  one  to  answer  anv  communication  that  he  might 
send.  But  Fred  wrote  a  polite  note: 


was  restored. 

The  railroad  men  had  won  their  strike  and  they  were 
in  the  best  of  spirits.  They  felt  that  they  won  a  good 
fight  and  they  went  back  to  their  duties  with  great  satis¬ 
faction. 

Thus  matters  were  when  one  day  a  message  came  to 
Fred  at  the  hotel  which  was  of  some  interest.  It  was 
written  in  a  disguised  hand  and  read: 

“Mv  Dpar  Fearnot: — I  am  a  friend  of  John  Harmon, 
the  railroad  king,  and  I  am  familiar  with  your  persecu¬ 
tion  of  him.  Now  -will  you  not  meet  me  at  some  place 
o  be  named  by  you  and  discuss  the  matter,  with  a  view 
of  -ettling  tlm  quarrel.  Harmon  is  feeling  very  badly 
oyr-7  the  matter  and  he  is  more  than  anxious  to  know  why 
you  are  .~o  persistent  in  your  disposition  to  down  him. 
He  has  been  a  philanthropist  and  a  benefactor  to  his 
town  and  he  should  have  credit  for  it.  Please  answer  at 
once.  A  FRIEND  OF  HARMON.” 

Fred  read  this  epistle  with  interest  and  he  gave  a  start 

hink  of  that,  Terry?  Is  not  that  the 

say  so!  ft  is  Harmon’s  work,  for  he 
r.e  and  this  is  the  easiest  way  to  do  it.” 


“My  Dear  Sir: — I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  nor  what 
kind  of  a  person  you  are,  hut  1  am  interested  in  vour 
account  of  Harmon  and  I  am  willing  to  see  him  and  have 
a  talk  with  him  at  any  place  and  time  that  vou  will  name 
as  suitable.  Yours.  ‘  FRED  FEARNOT.” 

Fred  sent  this  note  to  the  address  given.  Terry  did 
not  approve  of  it,  and  he  said : 

“It  would  he  more  sensible  for  you  to  send  a  detective 
there  to  meet  Harmon  and  secure  him  as  a  prisoner.” 

“Terry,  you  don’t  think  that  T  would  do  such  a  treach¬ 
erous  thing  as  that,  do  you?” 

“All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  Fred.  You  have  your  own 
life  to  protect  and  that  is  what  yon  must  consider.  Now 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  help  this  villain  he  will  turn  oh  you 
like  a  snake.” 

Fred,  however,  did  not  share  Terry’s  ideas,  and  ho 
said : 

“Oh,  say,  I  am  not  taking  any  great  chances.  I  am 
only  going  to  meet  him  and  confer  with  him.  That  does 
not  commit  me,  for  the  warrant  in  the  hands  of  the  lan 
cannot  be  revoked  by  me.” 

“All  right,  Fred.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  sorry.  1  tell  you  that  he  oughi  to  be  turn  ad 
over  to  the  law  without  mercy.  That  is  what  1  would  do.” 


I 
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Fred  knew  well  enough  that  this  was  just  what  Terry 
would  do,  but  he  was  not  of  that  opinion. 

So  he  waited  for  the  answer,  which  came  the  next  day. 
It  read : 


« 


My  Dear  Fearnot If  you  will  meet  the  writer  of 
this  at  the  old  mill  by  the  cataract  to-morrow,  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  he  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  and 
perhaps  some  settlement  can  be  reached.’’ 


Fred  hesitated  after  reading  this  curt  letter,  for  he 
had  conceived  a  startling  thought  that  it  might  mean  a 
trap.  But  he  put  this  out  of  his  mind  eventually,  for 
he  believed  that  it  was  not  so. 

Fred  did  not  show  Terry  the  letter,  but  kept  it  to  him¬ 
self.  He  went  over  to  the  old  mill  the  next  afternoon 
at  the  hour  appointed.  As  Fred  approached  the  old 
structure  he  saw  that  a  man  was  standing  right  in  the 
shadow  of  the  structure  near  the  cataract. 

The  next  moment  Fred  was  close  by  the  man,  who  now 
stepped  out  and  held  out  his  hand.  It  was  Harmon. 

Fred  had  expected  this  and  he  took  the  railroad  king’s 
hand  and  said,  cordiallv: 

"Well,  Harmon,  this  is  quite  unexpected.  I  am  glad 
to  see  vou.” 

"You  are  a  man  of  your  word,  Fearnot,  and  I  see  that 
you  have  an  inclination  to  treat  me  with  mercy,” 

"I  certainly  have  no  hard  feelings  against  you,  though 
you  tried  to  put  me  out  of  the  way.” 

"That  is  putting  it  pretty  strong.  I  may  say  that  I 
did  not  order  any  harm  to  he  done  you.  I  only  wanted 
to  scare  you.” 

"Well,”  smiled  Fred,  "you  made  a  failure  of  that  job. 
I  did  not  scare,  and  here  I  am  in  the. flesh.  Whether  you 
authorized  those  fellows  to  kill  us  or  not  they  intended 
to  do  so.  But  perhaps  you  will  state  your  business  with 
me?  T  am  a  very  much  occupied  man  and  have  little 
time  for  anything  but  business.” 

"I  will  not  detain  you  long,  Fearnot.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  to  me?” 

"If  you  will  surrender  to  the  law  yon  will  be  sure  that 
T  will  not  push  the  prosecution.  But  you  have  lost  pres¬ 
tige  in  Marvel  and  l  fear  that  the  people  will  never  again 
yield  you  the  respect  that  they  have  in  the  past.” 

Harmon  frowned  darkly  and  snapped: 

"I  don’t  care  whether  they  do  or  not.  I  have  done 
them  all  the  good  turns  that  T  am  ever  going  to.  I  have 
built  up  this  town  and  made  it  what  it  is.  For  all  that 
I  have  done  they  turn  on  me  like  wolves  and  as  treacher¬ 
ous  also.” 

"That  is  only  your  own  fault,  Harmon.” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

ft  ought  to  bo  plain  to  you.  ^  ou  have  exacted  everv 
cent  of  usury  that  you  could  and  the  people  have  found 
you  the  hard-hearted  man  of  money  that  you  have  been. 
It  has  been  the  mistake  of  your  life.” 

Harmon  looked  at  Fred  curiously  and  asked: 

1  earnot,  what  do  you  live  for.-'  Is  there  anything 
else  in  this  life  worth  while  but  money?” 

Fred  looked  at  the  railroad  king  sternly  and  said: 

"You  know  that  there  is,  sir,  and  many  things  that 
money  will  not  compare  with.  Charity  is  greater  than 


anything  else  in  the  whole  world  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  you  have  always  lacked.  Money  is  only  trash  beyond 
the  use  we  can  make  of  it  for  the  good  of  humanity  in 
general  and  ourselves.  But  there  are  principles  that  ar<‘ 
worth  striving  for  more  than  any  amount  of  money. 

Harmon  looked  at  Fred  curiously  and  said : 

"1  never  met  a  man  like  you  before,  Fearnot.  ^  ou  are 
not  like  other  men,  for  vou  are  casv,  but  still  you  know  a 
thing  or  two,  as  well.  I  guess  that  you  would  be  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  the  world  if  you  had  a  practical  idea  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  money.” 

"There  you  are!  Money  and  the  accumulating  of  it 
is  your  god.  You  can  never  change  your  ideas.” 

"All  right !  Allow  me  to  continue  as  I  am.  I  am  in 
trouble  and  it  depends  upon  you  whether  I  am  to  get  out 
of  it  and  save  my  business  or  not.  It  was  an  unlucky  dav 
when  vou  came  to  this  town.  Now. what  are  vou  going  to 
do  about  the  matter?  Will  vou  withdraw  vour  charge 


against  me? 


(C 


I  think  you  will  find  that  it  will  afford  enc, 


business  for  both  roads.  At  least,  you  will  have  to  reduce 
your  rates,  which  have  been  excessive.  The  region  will 
develop  more  and  there  will  be  enough  for  all.” 

But  Harmon  plainly  could  not  see  it  that  way.  He  was 
a  born  monopolist  and  he  could  not  think  of  losing  any 
chance  to  control  a  business.  To  have  to  divide  the  carry- 
ing  trade  of  the  region  with  Williams  and  his  road  did 
not  hit  his  fancy  at  all. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 


"Fearnot,”  said  Harmon  after  a  while,  "do  you  think 
that  the  State  will  withdraw  any  charge  against,  me  if  vou 
do  ?” 

"I  do  not  know,”  said  Fred.  "That  will  depend  upon 
the  District  Attorney.  If  he  feels  like  prosecuting  he 
will  do  so.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  beyond  our  control.” 

"Then  there  is  no  use  of  trying  to  compromise  wRV 
you.  If  I  am  to  be  prosecuted,  anyway,  and  vou  cannot 
help  it,  T  am  doing  the  wrong  thing  in  coming  to  vou.”'* 

"That  is  so  to  an  extent,  Harmon,  though  if  I  wanted 
to,  I  could  bring  a  personal  charge  against  vonA* 

"You  have  agreed  not  to  do  so.” 

"When  you  agree  not  to  meddle  with  any  of  mv  affairs 
in  Marvel,  and  also  those  of  Williams.” 

"1  will  agree  to  it  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  but 
that  Williams  is  my  enemy  and  I  am  out  to  do  him.  1 
will  not  rest  until  I  have  gotten  even  with  him.” 

"All  right,”  said  Fred,  as  he  started  to  withdraw. 
"Then  the  matter  is  to  he  left  where  it  was.”  , 

"Why  are  you  so  interested  in  Williams? 
stock  in  his  railroad?  I  will  bet  that  you  have.” 

44 1  will  admit  that  I  have.” 


vou 


I  am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  if  you  will  agree  not 
to  make  war  upon  my  enterprises  or  those  of  Dan  Wil¬ 
liams’.  You  will  not  be  troubled  by  us  and  we  can  get 
along  all  right  if  you  wish.” 

"Thunder !  Here  is  Williams  building  a  rival  road  that 
will  take  the  carrying  trade  away  from  me.3 


V  1  i 
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Motorcycles  Grivexi  Awa.y  Free! 

REGULAR  SELLING  PRICE  $200.00  -ea 

OUR  GRAND  PREMIUM  CONTEST  BEGAN  IN 


r* 


'THIS  IS  A  FAIR  AND  SQUARE  CONTEST 


AND  IS  NOW  RUNNING 

The  five  readers  who  send  us  the  largest  number  of  coupons  cut  from  “Happy  Days,”  beginning  with  No.  787  and  ending 
with  No.  798,  will  each  get  an 


a 


MOTORCYCLE 


It  is  a  high-grade  machine,  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  of  horse-power,  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  45  miles 

per  hour.  SEE  CURRENT  NUMBERS  OF  “HAPPY  DAYS”  FOR  A  FULL  DESCRIPTION.  Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get 
a  motorcycle  for  nothing.  ANYBODY  CAN  ENTER  THIS  GREAT  CONTEST. 


Get  as  many  coupons  as  you  can  and  save  them  until  the  contest  closes.  Then  we  will  notify  you  in  “Happy  Days” 
v/hen  to  send  them  to  us.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  winners  will  be  published  in  the  paper,  with  the  number  of  coupons 
they  send  in. 


EVERYBODY  HAS  AN  EQUAL  CHANCE  TO  WIN 


TRY  TO  WIN  A  MOTORCYCLE 


"There  you  are!  It  is  the  love  of  money  that  is  mak¬ 
ing  you  defend  this  interloper,  Williams.  He  has  got 
you  on  his  side  by  giving  you  stock  in  his  road.” 

“He  has  given  no  stock  to  me  or  to  my  partner,”  said 
Fred.  “He  has  received  money  for  all  the  stock  that  we 
have  subscribed  for.”* 

“You  are  a  fool,  Fearnot,”  said  Harmon,  with  a  sneer. 

“I  offered  you  a  good  thing  in  the  Marvel  and  Lake  City 

road  and  vou  would  not  consider  it  at  all.” 

«/ 

Harmon,  with  that,  walked  away  and  disappeared  in  the 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge.  Fred  watched: 
him  until  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  he  turned  back 

to  the  town. 

Fred  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  there  he  met  Wil¬ 
liams. 

■  Fred  told  the  returned  Central  American  of  his  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  railroad  king,  and  Williams  smiled. 

“The  old  fellow  is  getting  desperate,”  he  said.  “He 
has  made  a  bad  move  and  bis  love  of  money  has  proved 
his  undoing.  I  tell  you,  Fearnot,  money  is  all  right,  so 
fur  a-  it  goes  in  human  advancement,  but  beyond  that  it 

in  a  curse.” 

# 

“I  agree  with  you  on  that  point,  Williams,”  said  Fred.1 
Fred  arid  Terry  had  made  many  friends  in  the  town 
and  the  people  treated  them  with  the  greatest  of  rc- 

epacL 

But,  thev  had  finished  their  land  development  and  there 
»  little  left  for  them  to  do.  They  already  began  to 
think  of  going  borne  to  Fredonia,  and  Fred  said: 


“Really,  Terry,  I  ought  to  take  a  run  down  to  'New 
York  to  see  about  my  affairs  there.” 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “while  you  are  doing  that  I  will 
go  up  to  the  home  town  and  get  things  all  ready  for  your 
coming.  We  will  have  all  ready  for  you.” 

So  it  was  settled  that  they  would  follow  this  plan. 

Fred  had  heard  no  more  of  Harmon  since  his  meeting 
with  him  at  the  old  mill. 

If  the  railroad  king  had  any  plans  of  revenge  they  did 
not  seem  to  materialize,  and  all  the  while  the  detectives 
were  on  his  track  hot.  They  were  bound  to  get  him. 

But  Terry  came  in  one  day  and  said: 

“Fred,  there  is  one  lot  left  of  our  land.  I  have  tried 
to  sell  it,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  he  a  customer.  Now 
what  do  you  say  if  we  put  it  up  at  auction,  the  proceeds 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  orphan  asylum.  It  will  be  no 
more  than  right,  for  we  have  made  fifty  thousand  dollars 
out  of  the  deal.” 

“That  is  a  splendid  idea,  Terry.  We  really  can  afford 
to  lie  free  and  charitable,  for  we  have  done  well.” 

So  the  land  was  advertised  and  the  fact  that  the  money 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  orphan  asylum  caused  many 
people  to  go  out  and  bid  on  ii,  though  they  did  not  want 
it.  The  result  was  that  the  land  sold  for  a  good  sum  and 
the  money  was  at  once  turned  over  to  the  charity. 

For  this  generous  deed  Fred  and  Terry  received  thanks 
from  the  trustees  and  their  fame  as  generous  and  free¬ 
hearted  youths  spread  all  over  the  region. 

But  just  as  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  start  for 
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the 


there,  an  incident  oc- 
r  plans  very  materially. 


take  up  allairs 


Fast  and  to  him 
curred  that  changed  thei 

A  tall  man,  who  wore*  the  attire  of  a  trapper  and 
hunter,  came  into  Marvel  one  day,  and  as  he  entered  the 
hotel  Fred  caught  Terry  by  the  arm  and  said: 

“Hello,  Terrv !  There  is  old  Joe  Havelock,  the  wolf 
hunter.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  time  you  and  I 
were  up  the  Rainy  Lake  country.  Do  you  remember?” 

Terry  did  remember  well,  for  the  old  hunter  had  saved 
their  lives  on  that  occasion.  They  had  been  exploring* up 
in  Manitoba  and  had  got  lost  in  the  woods.  Havelock 
had  gone  out  on  their  trail  and  found  them  just  as  they 
were  about  to  perish.  Fred  called  out: 

“Hello.  Havelock  !  What  has  brought  you  down  here? 
You  are  many  hundred  miles  from  your  country.” 

The  old  hunter  was  so  excited  that  he  fairly  embraced 
the  two  boys.  He  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  in 
Minnesota,  and  when  he  learned  he  said: 

“I  think  that  you  would  make  money  anywhere.  I 
want  you  to  come  up  home  with  me  and  have  a  hunt. 
There  is  plenty  of  game  in  the  woods  now  and  I  will  give 
you  a  good  time.” 

“That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Havelock,”  said  Fred.  “We 
would  like  nothing  better,  but  we  have  made  plans  to  go 
back  East.” 

The  boys  took  him  in  to  dinner  and  then  they  took  him 
over  to  see  the  work  on  the  new  railroad. 

Havelock  observed  it  all,  and  then  he  said : 

“I  have  a  score  to  settle  some  time  with  that  old  Har¬ 
mon.  He  once  got  me  into  a  scrape  and  cheated  me  out 


found  that  there  was 


•at  excitement  over 


tragedy 

that  had  been  enacted  in  the  woods  some  miles  above. 

The  story  was  that  a  fight  had  occurred  between  two 
men  in  a  logger's  cabin  and  that  one  had  knifed  the 
other.  The  fugitive  was  somewhere  in  the  woods  and  tin* 
entire  population  were  out  searching  for  him. 

“On  my  word,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “the  murdered  man's 
description  tallies  exactly  with  that  of  Harmon.  I  wonder 
if  he  could  be  the  same?” 

But  it  looked  improbable  to  Fred  and  Terry  and  they 
had  almost  dismissed  the  idea  from  their  minds  when 
suddenly  they  heard  a  shout  in  the  street  outside  the 
depot.  Terry  exclaimed : 

“Great  Scott!  It  is  old  Havelock,  the  hunter.” 

“Hello,  Havelock!  What  is  up  now?”  asked  Fred. 

“Great  eattymounts !  Whar  did  you  come  from,  Fear- 
not  ?” 

Fred  explained  that  they  had  decided  to  make  search 
for  Harmon  themselves,  and  the  hunter  shook  his  head 
and  said: 

“Didn't  I  tell  ye  that  I  ’would  find  him?** 

The  hunter  dropped  a  bag  from  his  shoulder,  and  as 
it  struck  the  platform  there  was  a  metallic  sound.  He 
opened  the  mouth  of  the  bag  and  Fred  and  Terry  saw 
that  it  was  partly  filled  with  gold  coins. 

With  that  the  old  hunter  told  a  thrilling  story. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  found  trace  of  the  old  railroaVT 
king  and  had  trailed  him  to  a  cabin  just  on  this  side  of 
the  line.  When  Havelock  reached  the  cabin  he  was  just 
in  time  to  witness  a  terrible  fight  between  Harmon  and 
one  of  his  men,  who  had  tried  to  murder  him  and  get 


of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  all  the  money  that  I 
lmd.  He  was  so  mean  about  it  that  I  made  up  my  mind  I  wlth  hls  precious  hoard  of  money, 
that  T  would  get  even  with  him.”  In  faet>  he  dld  succeed  in  killing  Har 

“Well,  Havelock,”  said  Fred,  “he  is'  a  fugitive  and 
cannot  be  located  anywhere.  lie  is  the  most  hated  man 
in  this  region.” 

“You  say  that  I  could  not  find  him.  Well,  pards,  I 
will  bet  a  bearskin  that  I  can  find  him  in  twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Fred.  “If  you  can  do  that  you 
will  earn  a  good  big  reward.  The  citizens  are  going  to 
offer  it,  and  the  man  who  brings  the  game  in  gets  it.” 

“Fearnot,  I  have  come- at  the  right  time.  1  will  uiiar- 
antee  to  find  that  old  fox  and  turn  him  over  to  the  law.” 

'Havelock,  the  old  hunter,  was  in  earnest,  and  he  started 
out  that  night  on  the  trail.  He  declared  that  he  would 


not  return  without  his  man. 

A  good  many  people  believed  that  Havelock  would  suc¬ 
ceed  in  finding  Harmon,  and  Fred  said  to  Terrv: 

“I  am  curious  to  know  bow  the  old  hunter  will  work, 
Terry.  What  do  yon  say  if  we  go  out  on  our  own  hook 
and  see  if  we  can  find  out.” 

Terry  finally  agreed,  and  the  two  boys  set  out  them¬ 
selves.  They  had  not  the  least  idea  where  Havelock  had 
gone,  but  they  took  a  route  that  led  towards  the  Canadian 
line,  which  was  some  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 

There  were  many  who  believed  that  Harmon  had  gone 
neros*  this  line  to  be  safe  from  the  States’  officers. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  thought  of  this  and  they  decided 
to  make  their  way  to  Portage  City. 

In  due  lime  they  reached 


mon  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  and  he  also  got  away,  for  the  hunter  was  not 
quick  enough  to  get  him.  But  Havelock  took  charge  of 
the  body  and  the  cabin,  and  then  circulated  the  alarm. 

Harmon's  end  had  come  tragically  enough  and  after 
Fred  and  Terry  had  gained  the  facts  they  returned  to 
Marvel,  and  with  them  went  old  Havelock,  the  hunter. 

Havelock  got  the  reward,  for  he  had  really  found  the 
railroad  king  and  had  solved  his  fate. 

Harmon’s  railroadswere  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Williams  bought  one  of  them  and  the 
others  were  sold  to  Eastern  men.  But  Fred  and  Terrv 
had  now  no  further  interest  in  Marvel  and  had  thought 
of  leaving  for  the  East,  when  Havelock  reminded  them 
that  they  had  promised  to  accompany  him  on  a  hunt  up, 
into  the  wolf  country. 

So  they  talked  it  over  with  Havelock,  and  they  decided 
to  go  with  him. 

THE  END.  .  . 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  ON  A  WOLF  HUNT;  or. 
A  HUNDRED  MILES  ON  SNOWSHOES,”  which  will 
be  the  next  number  (573)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 


ortage  City. 
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New  York  City,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies  you  order 
by  return  mail. 
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his  English  colleague,  who  ceded  them  to  the  company  of 
Lloyd.  This  company  made  a  new  attempt  in  1820,  and  its 
efforts  were  not  unsuccessful,  for  they  drew  from  the  ship 
198  bars  of  silver  and  1,200  ingots  of  gold,  a  total  value  of 
$2,500,000.  Probably  francs  are  meant.  The  company  of 
Lloyd  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  another  society  which 
to-day  undertakes  the  work  with  the  help  of  a  new  apparatus 
invented  by  an  engineer  named  Lake.  This  apparatus  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  floating  bridge,  at  the  keel  of  which  are  fixed  the 
instruments  for  diving.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  pipes 
which  can  pump  up  in  twenty-four  hours  40,000  tons  of  sand. 
At  the  extremity  of  these  pipes  one  finds  the  room  of  the 
divers,  all  built  of  metal.  This  chamber  rests  on  indented 
wheels  placed  in  action  by  a  motor  of  a  particular  system, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  divers  can  remove  their  room  like 
a  carriage,  and  roll  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  makes 
the  work  easier  and  quicker. 


BRIEF,  BUT  POINTED. 


A  FEW  SMILES. 


Roger  Kelly,  a  deaf  man,  and  blind  in  one  eye,  has  just 
graduated  from  the  State  University  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State. 

Wasps  become  intoxicated  by  eating  decaying  fruits,  the 

- sijgar  of  which  passes  into  a  kind  of  alcohol.  While  in  this 

drunken  condition  the  wasps  do  their  worst  stinging,  being 
guilty  of  utterly  unprovoked  assaults. 

A  concrete  .ower  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  tapering  from 
a  base  fifty  feet  in  diameter  to  eight  feet  at  the  top,  is  to  be 
erected  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  Rock  Creek  Park.  It  is 
intended  for  a  3,000-mile  wireless  station,  to  enable  the  Navy 
Department  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  war  vessels  at  any  point 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
which  provides  that  a  married  woman  owning  property  shall 
be  jointly  liable  with  her  husband  for  debts  for  groceries  and 
provisions  furnished  with  her  knowledge  or  consent  to  her¬ 
self  or  her  family.  The  sponsors  for  the  bill  say  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  immunity  of  married  women  from  payments  of  these  bills 
is  due  to  the  common  belief  that  upon  her  marriage  a  woman 
loses  her  identity. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Grimes,  of  Syracuse,  recently  preached 
a  sermon  in  which  he  severely  criticised  women  who  ride 
astride,  calling  the  practice  “an  offense  against  the  physical 
and  moral  law.”  The  Syracuse  Herald  obtained  interviews 
from  five  leading  physicians  of  Syracuse  upholding  and  com- 
--  mending  the  man-style  riding.  The  doctors  agree  on  the  point 
that  riding  astride  is  far  less  dangerous  than  the  old  side¬ 
saddle  way. 

The  Dutch  await  with  curiosity  the  results  of  a  work  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  On  October  9,  1799,  the  English 
ship  of  war  Lutin  sank  in  Dutch  waters,  carrying  with  it  to 
jv,.  bottom  thirty  millions  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars  that 
the  British  Cabinet  was  sending  to  Hamburg  to  help  at  a 
fir.  a  a  Ha  I  crisis  in  the  Hanse  towns.  The  cargo,  insured  for 
fifftrly  twenty  five  millions,  was  entirely  lost.  The  Dutch 
Government,  urged  hy  F*rance,  tried  to  recover  the  wreck,  but 
a  violent  storm  covered  the  ship  with  such  a  thickness  of 
!  that  It  bad  to  be  given  up.  After  the  restoration  of 
c;  p<ace  the  King  of  Holland  abandoned  his  rights  to 


Boh — Gosh,  Rob,  where’d  you  rake  up  those  seedy  old  shoes? 
Rob — Why,  man,  those  are  my  patent  leathers.  Bob — But  the 
patent  has  expired,  eh? 

“Did  you  have  any  luck  when  you  went  to  complain  about 
the  gas  bill?”  “Better  luck  than  last  month,”  answered  Mr. 
Meekton.  “The  man  didn’t  iaugh  this  time.” 

A  witty  clergyman,  accosted  by  an  old  acquaintance  by  the 
name  of  Cobb,  replied:  “I  don’t  know  you,  sir.”  “My  name  is 
Cobb,”  rejoined  the  man,  who  was  about  half-seas  over.  “Ah, 
sir,”  replied  the  clergyman,  “you  have  so  much  corn  on  you 
that  I  did  not  see  the  cob.” 

“Just  think  of  it,  George!  Both  your  maiden  aunts  are 
coming  to  make  us  a  visit  to-morrow,  and  cook  has  just  left.” 
“Can’t  you  get  them  to  postpone  their  visit?”  “It  is  too  lata.” 
“And  what  do  you  propose  to  do?”  “Why,  I  suppose  I’ll  have 
to  put  on  an  apron  and  do  the  cooking  myself.”  “Will  you? 
Then  you  needn’t  worry  any  more.  They  won’t  stay  long.” 

Susie  Jones — Mrs.  Brown,  maw  wants  to  know  if  she  could 
borrow  a  dozen  of  eggs.  She  wants  to  put  ’em  under  a  hen. 
Neighbor — So  you’ve  got  a  hen  setting,  have  you?  I  didn’t 
know  you  kept  hens.  Susie  Jones — No,  ma’am,  we  don’t;  but 
Mrs.  Smith’s  going  to  lend  us  a  hen  that’s  going  to  set,  an’ 
ma  thought  if  you’d  lend  us  some  eggs,  we’d  find  a  nest  our¬ 
selves. 

Tommy  was  at  Sunday-school  in  his  first  pair  of  trousers, 
and  a  picture  of  a  lot  of  little  angels  was  before*  the  class. 
“Tommy,  would  you  like  to  be  a  little  angel?”  asked  the 
teacher.  “No,  ma’am,”  replied  Tommy,  after  a  careful  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  picture.  “Not  be  an  angel.  Tommy!  Why  not?” 
inquired  the  teacher  in  surprise.  “  ’Cause,  ma’am,  I’d  have  to 
give  up  my  trousers.” 

In  crossing  the  ocean  a  father  and  son  both  became  very 
seasick.  The  father  recovered  quickly,  but  the  son  was  so 
exhausted  with  the  attack  that  he  sank  into  a  state  of  apathy, 
from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  arouse  him.  The  steamer 
physician,  thinking  he  would  try  a  sudden  shock,  said:  “[ 
have  bad  news  for  you;  your  father  is  dead!”  The  son.  rais¬ 
ing  his  expressionless  eyes  to  the  doctor,  replied:  “Lucky 
man!” 
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RICHARD  DENTON’S  FOLLY 

By  COL.  RALPH  FENTON. 

“I  tell  you,  Richard  Denton,  that  if  you  wed  that  bold,  intri¬ 
guing  woman,  I  will  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling.” 

Thus  spoke  Squire  Denton,  the  master  of  Denton  Hall,  and 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  England. 

The  old  squire  was  a  tall,  stern-looking  man,  with  hard 
prominent  features  and  determined  gray  eyes. 

His  only  son.  Richard,  who  was  standing  before  him  in  the 
woods,  was  a  timid,  weak-minded  looking  young  man  of  ef¬ 
feminate  appearance. 

“I  have  promised  the  lady,  father,”  he  replied,  as  he  fumbled 
his  watch  chain. 

“The  young  lady,  forsooth!  Why,  she  is  only  my  gardener’s 
laughter.  As  to  your  promise,  I’ll  soon  settle  that  point.  You 
will  set  out  for  the  continent  to-morrow,  and  that  jade  will 
not  set  eyes  on  you  again.” 

“I  love  Alice  Jones,  father.” 

“Tush!  She  has  bewitched  you  for  the  time  with  her  bold, 
handsome  face.  She  is  plotting  to  become  mistress  of  Denton 
Hall.  Obey  me,  or  I  will  cut  you  off  in  my  will.” 

The  squire  whistled  to  his  dogs,  and  turned  away,  leaving 
the  weak  young  man  standing  in  the  wood  like  one  who  had 
received  his  death  sentence. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  through  the  wood, 
when  a  tall  young  woman  sprang  out  on  the  path  before  him. 

“You  here?”  cried  the  squire. 

“Yes,  I  am  here,  and  I  was  there!”  cried  the  young  woman, 
in  excited  tones. 

Her  eyes  were  flashing  with  anger  as  she  held  her  hat  in  one 
hand  and  placed  her  arms  akimbo,  while  she  regarded  the 
squire  with  an  expression  of  deep  hatred. 

“What  do  you  want  with  me?”  demanded  the  squire,  in 
stern  tones 

“So  I  am  a  bold,  intriguing  woman,  am  I?  A  jade,  indeed!  ” 

“I  consider  you  as  such,  or  you  would  not  attempt  to  in¬ 
veigle  my  son  into  a  disgraceful  marriage,  young  woman.” 

“Your  son  will  marry  me  this  very  night,  and  I  will  be  mis¬ 
tress  of  Denton  Hall.” 

“If  my  foolish  son  weds  you  to-night,  I  will  disinherit  him 
to-morrow.  You  will  never  be  mistress  of  Denton  Hall.” 

The  old  squire  *was  about  to  turn  away,  when  the  young 
woman  cried: 

“Beware.  Squire  Denton!  I  love  your  son,*  and  he  loves  me.” 

“Tush! " 

The  old  man  turned  abruptly  and  strode  away,  and  his  three 
dogs  bounded  after  him. 

The  young  woman  stood  in  the  woodland  path  for  a  few 
moments,  and  she  was  the  very  picture  of  a  fiendish  beauty 
as  she  hissed  forth: 

“Tush!  The  old  aristocrat  treats  me  with  scorn.  Well,  the 
jade  will  yet  be  mistress  of  Denton  Hall.  I  swear  it — I  swear 
it!  ” 

She  was  turning  away  to  seek  her  weak-minded  lover 
when  a  middle-aged  woman  appeared  on  the  path  before  her 

The  woman  resembled  the  young  girl  in  every  feature  as 
well  as  In  manner. 

“You  made  a  mistake  in  appealing  to  that  heart  of  flint, 
Alice,”  she  said. 

“I  know  it.  mother,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  be  insulted.” 

“Well,  well,  you  go  out  and  seek  Richard  and  take  him  to 
Leeds  with  you.  Force  him  to  wed  you  to-night  The  ar¬ 
rangements  are  all  made  for  the  wedding.  Trust  me  to  settle 
with  that  arrogant  old  humbug.  I  hate  him,  also.” 

“How  will  you  settle  with  him?” 


“Never  you  mind,  I  swear,  also,  that  you  will  bo  mistrcH* 
of  Denton  Hall.” 

“You  must  be  careful,  mother.  If  father  sees  you  around 
here,  you  are  lost.” 

“I  will  not  be  seen.  In  less  than  five  minutes  I  will  be 
disguised.  Hasten  after  the  young  fool.  Insist  on  his  marry¬ 
ing  you  this  very  evening.  Leave  me  to  settle  with  the  old 
villain.” 

At  nine  o’clock  that  night  Squire  Denton  received  private 
yet  positive  information  to  the  effect  that  his  weak-minded 
son  had  married  Alice  Jones  in  Leeds  that  evening. 

“My  heaven!  ”  he  groaned,  “my  son  joined  in  wedlock  to  the 
daughter  of  a  notorious  criminal — the  vilest  creature  on  earth. 
I  will  cast  him  out  forever.” 

The  angry  father  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
Lawyer  Barton,  who  had  charge  of  his  legal  affairs,  summon¬ 
ing  him  to  the  hall  on  the  following  morning  to  make  his  will. 

Richard  Denton  was  to  be  cut  off  with  a  single  shilling,  and 
the  immense  estate  was  to  be  left  to  a  distant  relative. 

When  the  old  squire  retired  to  bed  that  night  be  was  ex¬ 
cited  and  uneasy. 

He  was  a  brave  man,  and  he  w7as  not  superstitious,  yet  he 
could  not  help  muttering: 

“Would  that  I  had  made  my  will  before  retiring.  If  I 
should  die  to-night  that  virago  will  be  mistress  here.” 

While  pondering  over  his  son’s  unfortunate  marriage  ue 
fell  into  a  slight  doze,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  a 
slight  noise  at  the  back  of  the  curtained  bedstead. 

“What  can  that  be?”  he  muttered. 

“It  is  your  death  signal,”  hissed  a  fiendish  voice  in  his  ear. 

Before  the  stern  old  squire  could  raise  his  voice  or  move 
a  limb'  in  his  own  defense  he  received  a  stunning  blow’  on  the 
temple. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  two  male  figures  stole  through  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  Denton  Hall,  and  strode  tow’ard  the 
wood,  where  the  squire  had  encountered  Alice  Jones, 

“We  have  made  a  good  haul  to-night.  Bill,”  remarked  one 
of  the  men. 

“That  we  have.  The  old  fellow’s  hash  is  cooked  in  the  bar¬ 
gain.  ” 

On  the  following  morning  there  w’as  fearful  uproar  at  Den¬ 
ton  Hall. 

The  old  squire  was  found  murdered  in  his  bed,  money,  jewels 
and  plate  were  missing,  and  the  bedroom  w’as  in  great  dis¬ 
order. 

Detectives  wrere  summoned  from  London  and  from  Leeds, 
the  squire’s  son  was  sent  for,  and  a  large  rew’ard  was  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  burglarious  murdereis. 

When  Richard  Denton  was  asked  w’here  he  had  spent  the 
previous  night,  he  confessed  that  he  had  w’edded  Alice  Jones, 
the  gardener’s  daughter,  in  secret,  and  that  they  had  put  up 
at  a  humble  hotel  at  Leeds  under  assumed  names. 

This  assertion  was  verified  by  the  landlord  and  w’aiters 
the  hotel. 

And  so  the  gardener’s  daughter  became  mistress  at  Den¬ 
ton  Hall. 

Tom  Jones,  the  gardener,  w’ho  was  an  honest,  harmless  man. 
sw’ore  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  his  daughter's  doings. 

“She  growrs  like  her  mother  every  day,”  the  man  muttered, 
“and  her  mother  was  a  bad  one,  and  no  mistake.  If  l  ever 
get  my  hands  on  that  woman.  I’ll  teach  her  to  run  away  from 
me  with  a  swell  cove  from  London." 

About  a  month  after  the  murder  Tom  Jones  was  induced  to 
emigrate  to  America  by  his  self-willed  daughter. 

$  *  *  *  *  ^ 

Six  months  elapsed  after  the  murder,  and  yet  no  trace  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed  had  been  discovered. 
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The  young  squire  was  a  nobody  in  his  own  mansion,  and  his 
\ourr  wife  was  in  her  full  glory  the  while. 

As  the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  would  not  associate  with 
the  gardener’s  daughter,  the  strong- willed  woman  forced  her 
weak  husband  to  stake  up  an  abode  in  London. 

They  were  scarcely  installed  in  the  London  house  when 
Alice  remarked: 

"My  mother  is  going  to  live  with  us,  Richard.” 

**\our  mother,  Alice!  "Why,  I — I — always  understood  that 

;>he  was  a — a - ” 

“I  know  what  you  would  say.  My  mother  has  been  belied. 
Site  is  an  injured  woman.  I  will  have  my  way.  She  will  live 

with  us.  ” 

And  the  willful  woman  had  her  way. 

Richard  Denton  had  learned  to  fear  his  young  wife,  and  he 
soon  learned  to  fear  the  mother-in-law  a  great  deal  more, 
she  was  a  terrible  creature. 

She  drank  brand}'  to  excess;  she  was  addicted  to  gambling, 
and  she  received  visitors  who  would  not  be  admitted  into  any 
respectable  house. 

AmoDg  those  visitors  was  a  certain  Captain  Todd,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  served  with  great  honor  in  India. 

The  captain  snubbed  the  young  squire  on  all  occasions, 
cheated  him  with  dice  and  cards,  and  even  made  open  love  to 

the  young  wife. 

Richard  Denton  was  a  silly  fellow,  but  he  was  aroused  at 

last. 

Among  his  college  friends  residing  in  London  was  a  manly, 
dare-devil  kind  of  a  fellow  named  Jack  Watson,  and  to  this 
‘iriend  Dick  Denton  unburdened  himself. 

Jack  Watson  was  engaged  as  an  inspector  or  detective  for 
one  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  London,  and  he 
was  often  employed  in  very  intricate  affairs. 

‘’You  want  to  get  rid  of  the  mother-in-law,  I  see?”  he  asked. 
“And  Captain  Todd.” 

“To  be  sure.  You  say  the  woman  has  borne  a  bad  name?” 
“A  very  bad  name.  She’s  not  half  as  bad  as  that  fellow 
Todd,  though.” 

“Call  me  a*  cad  if  I  don’t  fix  the  pair  of  them  in  short 
order,  providing  you  give  me  full  sway  in  the  whole  matter.” 

“I  will,  if  you  will  guarantee  that  my  dear  wife  does  not 
get  into  trouble.” 

“Hang  your — mother-in-law.  All  right  about  your  wife 
I’m  going  to  dinner  with  you  to-day.  Introduce  me  as  your 
dear  friend,  and  don’t  be  jealous  if  I  make  love  to  your  hand¬ 
some  wife.  ” 

Jack  Watson  was  a  handsome  fellow7,  and  he  made  himself 
very  agreeable  at  the  dinner  table,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Captain  Todd,  v7ho  was  but  a  vulgar  scamp  at  best. 

After  dinner  the  cards  were  introduced,  and  Jack  was  very 

fortunate. 

Captain  Todd  cheated  in  a  slovenly  manner,  but  the  jovial 
Jack  managed  to  baffle  him  by  clever  sleight-of-hand  tricks. 

And  ali  the  time  he  was  watching  the  wife  and  the  mother- 
in-law,  who  were  indulging  in  large  quantities  of  brandy  and 

soda  at  a  side  table. 

The  three  men  played  on.  doubling  the  stakes  now  and1 
again;  and  still  Jack  Watson  continued  to  win  large  sums, 
while  he  was  getting  uproariously  drunk  at  the  same  time — to 

all  appearance. 

Dick  Denton  became  very  drunk  in  reality,  and  he  was  sent 
to  bed  by  big  wife. 

Then  the  card  playing  was  suspended,  as  Captain  Todd  had 
no  more  money  to  lose. 

“Confound  It  all,”  goaned  Jack,  as  he  reeled  to  a  sofa.  “I 
am  up  Pardon  me  ladies,  if  I  take  an  hour’s  nap.” 

T,V  ladieg  did  pardon  him,  and  Jacdt  was  soon  snoring  away  j 

at  a  “go-as-you-please"  rate. 


“How  much  has  he  won.  captain?”  inquired  Mrs.  Jones, 
when  they  were  all  assured  that  the  guest  was  in  a  drunken 
sleep. 

"Over  two  thousand  pounds,  Alice.  You  must  soon  make 
another  call  upon  your  husband’s  purse.” 

“I  won’t  do  it.” 

“You  must!”  cried  her  mother. 

And  there  ensued  a  very  nice  quarrel,  in  which  threats,  oaths 
and  denunciations  were  uttered  by  mother  and  daughter. 

Captain  Todd  took  the  daughter’s  part,  and  that  seemed  to 
increase  the  rage  of  the  half  intoxicated  woman. 

The  snoring  was  kept  up  the  while,  as  Jack  Watson  acted 
as  if  he  was  good  for  a  full  night  of  it. 

At  length  the  quarrel  was  settled  by  the  young  wife  agree¬ 
ing  to  demand  a  large  amount  of  money  from  her  husband 
on  the  following  morning,  and  the  gay  captain  kissed  each 
of  the  ladies  in  turn,  sneering: 

“We  must  stick  together,  my  dears.” 

He  then  approached  the  snorer,  and  he  was  about  to  draw  a 
roll  of  banknotes  from  Jack’s  pocket  when  the  latter  sprang 
up  suddenly,  struck  the  rascal  on  the  head  with  a  life-pre¬ 
server,  and  knocked  him  senseless  to  the  floor. 

“Don’t  stir,  ladies,”  he  cried,  as  he  advanced  on  the  aston¬ 
ished  woman.,  holding  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  “You  are  my 
prisoners.” 

“Your  prisoners!  ”  gasped  the  mother,  as  her  flushed  face 
grew  pale.  “What  can  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  I  have  heard  every  word  that  you  uttered  to¬ 
night,  woman.  That  fellow  is  the  famous  burglar,  Bill  Croft, 
and  you  are  his  accomplice.  You  murdered  and  robbed  old 
Squire  Denton  on  the  night  of  your  daughter’s  marriage.” 

The  virago  made  a  spring  at  Jack,  drawing  a  knife  from  her 
breast  at  the  same  moment,  as  she  cried: 

“I’ll  soon  shut  your  mouth.” 

Jack  fired  and  the  woman  fell  dead. 

“Oh,  spare  me — spare  me,”  cried  the  young  wife,  “for  I  am 
innocent!  ” 

“Not  much.  Allow  me  to  place  these  irons  on  your  wrists, 
or - ” 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Jack?  My  goodness,  there’s  been  double 
murder  here.” 

“That  fellow  is  not  dead.  I  only  laid  him  out  with  the  life- 
preserver.  Your  wife  is  my  prisoner.  Summon  the  officers.” 

The  young  wife  burst  a  blood-vessel  and  died  in  prison  that 
night. 

Captain  Todd,  alias  Bill  Croft,  was  tried  and  executed  for 
the  murder  of  Squire  Denton,  and  he  died  protesting  that  it 
was  his  paramour  who  had  dispatched  the  unfortunate  man. 

Dick  Denton  was  placed  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  where 
he  died  soon  after. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Jack  Watson 
was  the  legal  heir  to  the  great  estate,  and  he  was  placed  in 
possession. 


John  Norris,  a  former  chief  constable  of  Coventry,  was  the 
possessor  of  a  historical  Tay  Bridge  watch.  This  was  engraved 
with  a  view  of  the  Tay  Bridge  and  was  inscribed  as  follows: 
“The  Tay  Bridge  Disaster,  December,  1879.  This  watch  lay 
in  the  River  Tay  for  six  weeks;  it  stopped  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  remained  silent  many  days,  started  again  and  worked 
nine  hours  under  water.”  It  was  a  gold  keyless  lever  which 
had  been  lent  to  Mr.  Beynan,  an  artist  of  Cheltenham,  who 
was  drowned.  A  charge  of  dynamite  was  afterward  used  with 
a  view  to  raising  the  body  from  the  river,  and  this  doubtless 
started  the  watch  again. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixtv-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  8irnple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject* 
mentioned.  _  _ 


THESE  BOOKS  AIRE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OB  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap- 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  ot 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORT!  NG. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  ItIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  now  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditter- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  etorcises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  tho  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
Bleight-of-band ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  IIOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS  — 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


magic. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  wifi  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  IIOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage- ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  IIOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 


one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither.  .Eolian  Ilarp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Rovnl  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  IIOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com 
plct.e  little  hook,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voting  and  old 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction'  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  ou  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LKTFERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact,  everybody  aud 
IkhI.v  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  c\\'i 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  bonk. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTER 8  CORRECTLY.  Con¬ 
taining  full  Instructions  for  writing  letters  ou  almost  any  subject  * 
also  rules  fer  punctuation  **"d  composition,  with  specimen  letters! 


any- 
young 


THE  STAGE. 

Xiv  il.  HIE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BtH'K. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
uv>:  famous  end  tuen.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
th  s  wonderful  little  book. 

^  No.  -12.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMF  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  -15.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copv  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  insrructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  Gl'S  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
es:  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  bow  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
-trtcCErcS,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS— Containing  a 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  aud  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ara 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  o£ 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy; 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
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No.  *  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  arimals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


✓ 


large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST —By 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just,  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No,  35.  EOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
tr.ge.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
ci -rd  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

y0.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
is  a  g"  at  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
g)]  aT>cnt.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
sc H>f7  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
P'e  g  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
^ontaining  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

w»th  many  standard  readir 


No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled.  * 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
makin  g  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  8L  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

HlN?d38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints.  „  _ 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

A  NoV‘62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  Ik 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
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P5T  Latest  Issues 


“Secret  Service” 


,  “All  Around  Weekly” 

Containing  Stories  of  All  Kinds. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Paoes.  Price  5  Cents- 

1  Engineer  Ned;  or,  Running  the  Night  Express. 

2  44 Stand  Together";  or.  The  Young  Firemen  of  Clinton. 

3  Wine  and  Cards.  A  Temperance  Story. 

4  “Phantom",  ihe  Prairie  Trapper. 


“Pluck  and  Luck” 

Containing  Stories  of  Adventure. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

592  A  Star  at  Sixteen;  or,  The  Boy  Actor’s  Triumph.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

593  Wearing  His  Colors;  or.  The  Captain  of  the  Adonis  Foot¬ 

ball  Team.  By  Howard  Austin. 

594  In  Peril  of  Pontiac;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Frontier  Fort. 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

595  Dick  Dudley’s  Dime,  and  How  It  Made  His  Fortune.  (A 

Wall  Street  Story.)  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

596  Out  With  a  School  Ship;  or,  From  Apprentice  to  Admiral. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

597  Washington’s  Black  Chargers;  or,  The  Boys  Who  Fought 

for  Liberty.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

598  The  Ready  Reds;  or,  The  Fire  Boys  of  Fairfax.  By  Ex- 

Fire  Chief  Warden. 


“Wild  West  Weekly” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  of  Western  Life 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

363  Young  Wild  West  and  “Domino  Dick”;  or,  The  Broncho 

Buster’s  Bad  Break. 

364  Young  Wild  West  Trapping  the  Horse  Thieves;  or,  Ari¬ 

etta’s  Quick  Work. 

365  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Choctaw  Chief;  or,  The  Hidden 

Valley  and  the  Lost  Tribe. 

366  Young  Wild  West  Followed  by  Fiends;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Plotters. 

367  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cactus  Queen;  or,  The  Bandits 

of  the  Sand  Hills. 

368  Young  Wild  West  in  Death  Canyon;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Mad  Miner. 

369  Young  Wild  West’s  Crack  Cavalry;  or,  The  Shot  That 

Won  the  Day. 

370  Young  Wild  West  After  An  Assassin;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Toughs. 


Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

559  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  Trappers;  or,  The  Trail  of  the 

“Seven  Sevens.” 

560  The  Bradys  and  “Joss  House  Jim”;  or,  Tracking  a  Chinese 

Crook.  v 

561  The  Bradys’  Fatal  Night;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mad 

Sheriff. 

562  The  Bradys  and  the  Idol’s  Eye;  or,  The  Clew  of  the 

Crystal  Cross. 

563  The  Bradys  Chasing  the  Red  League;  or,  Rounding  Up  a 

Bowery  Bunch. 

564*The  Bradys  and  the  Belt  of  Gold;  or,  Lost  on  the  Great 
White  Way. 

565  The  Bradys  After  the  Tong  Kings;  or,  The  Red  Lady  of 
Chinatown. 

“The  Liberty  Boys  of  ’76” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

459  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Kentucky;  or,  After  the  Redskins 

and  Renegades. 

460  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dashing  Charge;  or.  The  Little  Patriot 

of  White  Marsh. 

461  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Old  Moll;  or,  The  Witch  of  Red 

Hook  Point. 

462  The  Liberty  Boys’  Secret  Cave;  or,  Hiding  From  Tyron. 

463  The  Liberty  Boys,  and  the  Jailer;  or,  Digging  Out  of  Cap¬ 

tivity. 

464  The  Liberty  Boys’  Trumpet  Blast;  or,  The  Battle  Cry  of 

Freedom. 


“Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly” 

Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Make  Money. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

210  The  Missing  Box  of  Bullion;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Solved  a 

Wall  Street  Mystery. 

211  Claim  No.  7;  or,  A  Fortune  From  a  Gold  Mine. 

212  Out  For  Big  Money;  or,  Touching  Up  the  Wall  Street 

Traders. 

213  The  Boy  Ice  King;  or,  Coining  Money  From  the  River. 

214  Four  of  a  Kind;  or,  The  Combination  That  Made  Wall 

Street  Hum. 

215  Bob  Brandon,  Contractor;  or,  The  Treasure  That  Led  to 

Fame. 

216  A  Boy  From  the  South;  or,  Cleaning  Out  a  Wall  Street 

Crowd. 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 


Tlid  liest  "Weekly  IPublisliecl. 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

456  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Number  13":  or,  '1'he  Boy  \\  bo  Never  Had 

457  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Irish  Boy:  or.  The  Sharpers  of  Battery 

1*  rk  * 

-1X8  Fred  Fearnot  Home  Again;  or.  Good  Times  with  His  Friends. 
489  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Backstop;  or.  Winning  a  Hot  I>ail  Game. 

400  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Old  Mystery":  or.  The  Hermit  of  Spirit  Lake. 

401  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  One-Armed  Wonder;  or,  1  utting  ihetn 

Over  the  Plate.  ,. 

402  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Street  Singer;  or.  The  Little  Queen  ol 

SSoii** 

403  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lucky  Hit:  or.  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

404  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Baft  Boy;  or,  Bough  Life  on  the 

Mississippi.  .  , 

405  Fred  Fearnot’s  Steal  to  Second:  or,  The  Trick  that  1  urned  the 

T.de.  t  ’ 

400  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Stroke:  or.  Beating  the  Champion  Swimmer. 

407  Fred  Fearnot’s  Quarrel  With  Terry;  or,  Settling  a  Friendly  Dis¬ 

pute  * 

408  Fred  Fearnot’s  Schoolboy  Stars;  or.  Teaching  a  Young  Nine  the 

Game.  ..... 

400  Fred  Fearnot’s  Track  Team:  or.  Beating  the  College  Champions. 


C>>0 


and  the  Bival  Players:  or.  Finishing  a  Baseball 

to  Swim. 


Fred  Fearnot 
Feud. 

501  Fred  Fearnot’s  High  Dive:  or.  Showing  Them  How 

502  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Puzzle:  or,  The  Pitcher  He  Could  not 

Hit.  .  . 

503  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cup  Defender:  or.  Trying  Out  II is  New  Yacht. 

304  Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Inside  Ball  ;  or,  How  He  and  Terry  Won 
the  Game 

505  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Endurance;  or.  Wanning  the  Marathon 
II  a  ce. 

500  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pinch  Hit:  or.  Anything  to  Win  the  Game. 

507  Fred  Fearnot’s  "White  Dragon"  :  or,  IPs  Great  Motor-Car  Bun. 

508  Fred  Fearnot’s  Steal  Home:  or.  The  Trick  That  Fooled  Them  All. 
500  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  WTestler :  or.  Coaching  an  Athletic 

Club. 

510  Fred  Fearnot’s  “Hit-and-Run”  Boys:  or.  A  Hot  Game  AH  the 

Way. 

511  Fred  Fearnot  Shadowed:  or,  Hunted  for  IPs  Life. 

512  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Man  of  Muscle:  or.  Meeting  Hi s  Match 

513  Fred  Fearnot’s  Touchdown  :  or.  Pulling  the  Game  out  by  Grit. 

514  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel:  or.  Settling  a  Question  of  Honor. 

515  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Headstrong  Half-Back:  or.  Subduing  an 

ITgly  Player. 

516  Fred  Fearnot’s  Best  Trick:  or,  Fooling  Them  All. 

517  Fred  Fearnot’s  Blocked  Kick:  or.  The  Play  that  Won  the  Cham- 

ponship. 

518  Fred  Fearnot’s  Night  of  Terror:  or.  In  Deadly  Danger. 

511*  Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate  Stand:  or.  Winning  in  the  Last  Half. 

520  Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Foes:  or.  Standing  on  II’s  Guard. 

521  Fred  Fearnot’s  Staid  for  Justice:  or.  The  Only  Way  to  Win. 

522  Fred  Fearnot’ s  Diamond  Skates;  or,  The  Bac'e  that  Lost  Him  a 
Friend 

523  Fred  Fearnot’s  Tussle  With  Toughs:  or.  Holding  Out  for  il is 

Bights. 

524  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Norwegian  :  or  Using  Skis  to  Save  a  Town. 

525  Fred  Fearnot’s  Jealousy:  or.  Beating  Out  a  Bival. 

526  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ice  Brigade;  or.  Running  a  Mid-Winter  Carnivai. 

527  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Heart :  or.  Working  as  Avenger. 

528  Fred  Fearnot  s  Rescue  of  Evelyn  :  or,  Racing  at  a  Mile  a  Minute. 
521)  Fred  Fearnot’s  Best  Friend;  or.  How  Ilis  Mother  Saved  Him. 

530  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ice  Champion:  or.  Skating  for  Gold  and  Glory. 

531  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lucky  Shot;  or.  Getting  the  Best  of  a  Foe. 


532  Fred  Fearnot’s  Snow-Shoe  Boys:  or.  Six  Days  in  Labrador. 

533  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Silent  Five";  or.  After  Busket-Bail  Hon¬ 

ors. 

534  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hall-Boy;  or.  The  Great  Hotel  Mystery. 

535  Fred  Fearnot’s  Hockey  Team;  or,  Out  to  IN  in  the  Cup 

536  Fred  Fearnot’s  Slide  for  Life:  or.  Lost  in  the  Great  Blizzard. 

537  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Slums:  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Great  City. 

538  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fight  With  the  Dons:  or.  Lively  Times  in  Mexico  „ 

53 9  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Buy  Hunter:  or,  A  Trip  to  the  1  ur  <  ountry/ 

540  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Broadway  Bob" ;  or.  Saving  a  Young  Matt 

from  Ruin.  .« 

541  Fred  Fearnot* s  Baseball  Stars:  or.  Winning  the  Opening  Game. 

542  Fred  Fearnot’s  Temperance  War:  or,  Cleaning  I  p  a  Bad  J  »wn. 

543  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Little  Iron-Arm"  ;  or.  The  Boy  Wizard  of  the 

Diamond. 

544  Fred  Fearnot  as  Bing  Master:  or.  Training  a  Boy  Acrobat. 

545  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Delivery:  or.  Giving  Them  a  Hard  Curve. 

546  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Night  Raiders"  ;  or.  A  Terrible  I  itn.-  at 

Tank  vi  lie. 

547  Fred  Fearnot’s  Inside  Game:  or.  Haying  to  Win  All  the  V.  ay. 

548  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Big  Swamp  :  or,  Exciting  Times  in  the  liver 

glades. 

549  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Jumping  Jack"  ;  or.  The  Boy  Wonder  of  the* 

Athletes. 

550  Fred  Fearnot’s  Duel  in  the  Dark  :  or.  Fighting  An  Unseen  Foe. 

551  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ten  Mile  Swim;  or.  A  Mighty  Test  of  Eudur- 
ance. 


mice. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Sprinters;  or,  Winning  the  Great  Oiympicl 


Brize. 


553  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Success:  or.  In  the  Game  to  Win. 


554  Fred  Fearnot  and  Dick  the  Dandy  :  or,  The  Biggest  Fool  in  New 
York. 

PR 


555  Fred  Fearnot’s  Tug-of-War ;  or.  Holding  Ilis  Own  With  Strong 

Men. 

556  Fred  Fearnot’s  Deep  Sea  Dive  :  or.  The  Great  Lighthouse  Mystery. 

557  Fred  Fearnot’s  Heel-and-Toe  Race:  or.  Ilis  Great  Thousand  Mile 

Walk. 

558  Fred  Fearnot  In  the  “Five  Points"  ;  or,  Working  for  the  Poor. 

559  Fred  Fearnot’s  Baseball  Wonder;  or.  The  Smartest  Boy  in  the 

League 

560  Fred  Fearnot’s  Superior  Stroke:  or.  Coaching  a  College  EiglU  - 

561  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Temperance  Girl  :  or.  Winning  a  Great” — M 

Fight  Against  Rum. 

562  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Figure  Four,  of.  The  Sign  of  Mystery. 

563  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  From  Home;  or,  Helping  Out  an  Or¬ 

phan. 

564  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fight  for  Freedom  :  or.  Surrounded  by  Foes. 

565  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Half-Back:  or,  Teaching  a  Young  Eleven  the 

Ga  me. 

566  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lost  Boy:  or.  A  Mystery  of  the  Streets. 

567  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gridiron  Victory:  or.  Out  With  a  Winning  Eleven. 

568  Fred  Fearnot  Fighting  a  Forest  Fire;  or.  A  Tough  Time  in  the 

Woods. 

569  Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Hope:  or,  A  Desperate  Football  Game. 

570  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Blackmailer;  or.  Getting  Even  With  a 

Great  Villain. 

571  Fred  Fearnot’s  Match  Bare:  or.  Winning  the  Indoor  Marathon. 

572  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Railroad  King;  or.  The  Man  Who  Wor¬ 

shiped  Money.  s  ,  » 
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